









E looked forward to this day without dread ; 

4 he even looked for it with curiosity ; for he 
thought of it as the beginning of a great adven- 
ture, as a time of falling asleep and waking to 
find himself at home, as a passage across the 
threshold to another room. He had fought 
a good fight—he was willing to trust his com- 
rades to continue the battle. He had finished 
his course—he was willing to trust his message 
to those who would carry it on. He had kept 
the faith—and he was willing to trust that the 
faith would still be guarded. 

Many have faith like his in God; but not 
many have such faith as his in men. In no re- 
spect did he show this faith more clearly than 
in the conduct of this journal. The trust that 
he reposed in his associates remains to-day their 
greatest heritage from him. 

Because he trusted his associates, he laid upon 
their shoulders during the latter years of his 
life a steadily increasing responsibility for edi- 
torial decisions. He did this, not because he 
sought relief from labor, but because he saw 
that only in this way could that labor be made 
enduring. He did this freely and happily be- 
cause he knew that his associates shared his con- 
victions concerning the fundamental principles 
of life. 

These principles he found supremely,expressed 
in Jesus of Nazareth. Every problem of conduct, 
whether involving individual action or National 
policy, he referred to those principles for solu- 
tion. He became and remained, as he said, 
the student of one Book and the follower of 
one Man. 

Life he saw as a struggle, and the end of that 
struggle was life. Conflict. he neither sought nor 
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avoided, but when he found himself in the midst 
of battle he fought for the peace of victory. ‘This 
is the peace which he sought in his own life, in 
the life of his own land, and in the development 
of humankind. 

Believing in the peace of victory, he found 
natural comrades in those who, like himself, were 
doers as well as preachers of the Word. So in 
his earlier years he fought side by side with 
Beecher ; so in his later years he gave his trust 
and support to Roosevelt. 

He was indifferent to partisan and factional 
labels. If consistency meant stubborn adherence 
to what he found to be false, he was willing to 
be inconsistent. He kept his mind always open 
to new evidence and was unafraid in the search 
for truth. He could change his opinions with- 
out fear because he knew his convictions were 
unchangeable. 

The power which Lyman Abbott exercised 
through this journal lay not chiefly in what he 
wrote, though the simplicity of his style was the 
most fitting medium for the clarity of his 
thought. Nor did his power lie chiefly in the 
counsel he gave, though that was invariably 
wise. His power lay chiefly in his life. He 
not only preached justice, merey, and loyalty to 
the eternal; he was just, merciful, and loyal in 
all that he did and all that he was. 

That power is a living force to-day. Many 
times before this he has gone, as now again he 
has gone—into another room. We are not rec- 
onciled to the loss of the sound of his voice ; we 
cannot so soon accustom ourselves to the thought 
that we shall not see him again; but we shall 
not be deprived of the power that he imparted, 
for that is the power of his life. 



































THE WEEK 


HIS issue of The Outlook was partly on the press when word came of 
the death of Lyman Abbott. 


Those who knew the Editor-in-Chief of The Outlook will understand 
why his colleagues felt that he would not wish any departure from the normal 


course of publication. 
For this reason, we shall wait until next week to give to his friends, known 


THE BRITISH ,POLITICAL CRISIS 


OW suddenly the political kaleido- 
H scope may turn in Great Britain 

is illustrated by the fact that a 
cable despatch from London printed in 
New York on October 19 bore the head- 
ing “Lloyd George Sure of Caucus Vic- 
tory,” while in the same paper of 
October 20 we find the title “Lloyd 
George Steps Out.” 

The end of the Coalition formed in 
1914 was certain from the hour when 
Mr. Bonar Law at the Carlton Club 
threw in his lot with that wing of the 
Conservative Party which is tired of 
political union with the Liberals and 
the leadership of Lloyd George, and 
wants to fight on the old party lines 
again. Mr. Bonar Law has faithfully 
worked with Lloyd George to carry on 
sound government, and only a week or 
so before the action at the Carlton Club 
approved Lloyd George’s action in mak- 
ing a firm stand on the Asian side of 
the Straits. : 

This is one of many indications that 
the death of the Coalition is directly 
due, not tu Near East questions, but to 
those of British internal politics, and 
largely that of the balance between the 
old parties and the Labor Party. 

A political campaign moves quickly in 
England. Mr. Lloyd George, after the 
Conservatives at the Carlton Club had 
voted by 186 to 87 adversely as to the 
maintenance of the Coalition, went at 
once to the King and, as is the custom, 
put his resignation in the King’s hands 
—‘“kissed hands” is the _ traditional 
phrase. The King summoned Andrew 
Bonar Law and asked him to form a 
new Cabinet. Then Bonar Law was 
formally chosen party leader of the Con- 
servatives. On October 24 Bonar Law 
announced his Ministry; its most impor- 
tant members are: 


Lord President of the Council, Mar- 
quis of Salisbury; Lord High Chan- 
cellor, Viscount Cave; Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Stanley Baldwin; 
Secretary for Home Affairs, William 
Cc. Bridgeman; Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, Marquis Curzon; Secretary 
for the Colonies, the Duke of Devon- 
shire; Secretary for India, Viscount 
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and unknown, a record of his life and of the tributes which marked his passing. 


Peel; Secretary for War, the Earl of 

Derby. 
The King will dissolve Parliament, 
warrants for new elections will be is- 
sued, the campaign will be fought 
quickly and hotly, and presumably this 
great appeal to the country will be 
heard, decided, and all over in a month, 
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whereas our election campaign has been 
going on all summer and most of the 
fall. 

Lloyd George is an old campaigner. 
With his usual promptitude, he began 
his fight before the formal preliminaries 
had been concluded. The day after he 
resigned he declared to a great crowd: 
“I am a free man. The burden is off 
my shoulders. But the sword is in my 
hand!” And in what we would call a 
car tail-end speech he said at Bedford: 
“I am glad to find no end of great 
hearts. It is with these hearts that I 





am going into battle to win. I come be- 
fore you as one of the great unem- 
ployed.” 

Arrived at Leeds, he made a long and 
vigorous speech, the keynote of which 
was, “I stand for the people,” based on 
his declaration that “the banner of party 
strife has been raised in the Carlton 
Club,” and that the question is one be- 
tween the will of the people and the 
success of party. He defended the work 
of his Government in war and peace, and 
put the case colloquially when he said: 
“They say I was a very good war Pre- 
mier, but the war is over now. I was 
like a doctor who was good in life-and- 
death cases, but couldn’t cure a head- 
ache. I haven’t got the proper bedside 
manner. When one cuts expenses it 
brings in no votes, yet as the result of 
our financial policy the sovereign is be- 
ginning to look the dollar in the face.” 

The political situation is made com- 
Plex by the fact that some influential 
Conservative leaders, such as Lord Bal- 
four, Lord Birkenhead, Austen Cham- 
berlain, and Sir Robert Horne, are still 
supposed to desire the continuance of 
the Coalition, while, on the other hand, 
many Liberals of the Asquith stripe are 
opposed to it. A London correspondent 
of the New York “Herald” puts it this 
Way: 

Mr. Lloyd George, who during the 
war split the Liberal party into two 
sections, has now done the same thing 
by the Unionist party. Thus, instead 
of the two original parties, there now 
are four, with the Labor party mak- 
ing the fifth. There no longer will be 
an Irish party, which for so many 
years during the great Home Rule 
agitation was able to dominate the 
Westminster Parliament by throwing 


its seventy members to whichever 
side it chose. 


THE TURK IN EUROPE 
HE formal re-entry of the Turk into 
Constantinople will soon take place. 
Already the symbol of Turkish rule has 
been raised in Constantinople. Refet 
Pasha passed through Constantinople on 
his way to Eastern Thrace, where he is 
to act as the civil commissioner for the 
Kemalist Government there to be estab- 
lished. The sight in Constantinople 
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LAST JUNE 


when Refet made his triumphal entry 
on October 19 was extraordinary. The 
Turks of the great city gave him a fore- 
taste of the reception they are planning 
for Kemal. 

Refet rode through wildly. cheering 
masses across the famous bridge from 
Galata to Stamboul. He was accom- 
panied by the man who is to be Governor 
of Adrianople, the Turks’ sacred city, 
ravished from them in the Balkan War, 
and now to be humbly returned. With 
him were gorgeously clad officials and a 
detachment of the Nationalist army. 
There were green arches in honor of 
Kemal’s victories, red flags with the 
Star and Crescent and the green war 
flag of the Prophet waved, while Turkish 
bands played their independence march, 
sheep were slaughtered as a sacrifice 
along the line in Oriental style, and 
Greeks, Armenians, and Jews hid away 
or wore the Moslem fez. Meanwhile, 
from Adrianople and Eastern Thrace a 
vast mass of fleeing Christians and Jews 
(350,000 is one estimate) has fled west- 
ward rather than accept Turkish rule. 

All this took place under the super- 
vision of Allied forces still in possession; 
but when Kemal comes, as he will soon, 
there will be no Allied forces in Con- 
stantinople, and if the Christian and 
Jewish quarters are spared it will be by 
Kemal’s orders. It should be remem- 
bered that the humiliation which the 
Western or Christian world is undergo- 
ing in seeing Turkey now dominant in 
Constantinople and dominant in Eastern 
Thrace, and alone of Germany’s allies 
better off in its European possessions 
than it was before the war broke out in 
1914—this humiliation, we say, was not, 
as many people suppose, a consequence 
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of Kemal’s great victory, for the great 
Allies had agreed to these very things 
months before Kemal swept the Greeks 
through Asia Minor like chaff before the 
storm. Perhaps the settlement is the 
best that the general condition of the 
Near East and its complicated problems 
makes possible, but it certainly is not an 
inspiring or enjoyable situation. 


CHINA AGAIN IN FERMENT: 

HINA’s development, it has often 

been said, depends upon internal 
peace. It depends rather upon order 
and justice. And when there is corrup- 
tion combined with governmental feeble- 
ness itis impossible to secure order and 
justice -without a disturbance of the 
peace. Jf China is to take her place by 
the side of other Powers whose author- 
ity is recognized and whose rights are 
acknowledged, she must find some way 
of establishing a really sovereign gov- 
ernment. At present China has no gov- 
ernment which other governments can 
hold responsible, and as long as her 
provinces are subject to the control of 
their military governors, known as 
tuchuns, there can be no China worthy 
of the name of nation. Some of the 
most enlightened leaders in China recog- 
nize this fact, and the disturbances in 
China during the past few months have 
been in part the result of attempts to 
establish a central authority and secure 
Chinese unification. 

Yet more and more it becomes evident 
that the reconstruction of China must 
await the utter bankruptcy of militar- 
ism. The story of the fight for republi- 
can stability since the Chinese crisis of 
1917 dividing the twenty-one provinces 
into a “North” and a “South” has been 
that of an ever-narrowing circle of mili- 
tary leaders contending for the control 
of Peking for financial reasons. The 
manipulation of the Central Government 
paid dividends to the winner, while the 
unsuccessful contenders for place have 
been steadily eliminated. 

By last spring the power north of the 
Yangtze River had gravitated into the 
hands of three outstanding figures— 
Tsao Kun with his then lieutenant, Wu 
Pei-fu, opposing Chang Tso-lin in his 
descent upon China’s capital from Man- 
churia. To-day Tsao remains as tuchun 
in his bailiwick of Chihli Province over- 
shadowed by Wu and stripped of his 
primary military and thus political im- 
portance. Wu Pei-fu’s only rival, Chang 
Tso-lin, retreating after his defeat to his 
Manchurian kingdom, has completely 
reorganized his forces. The consensus 
of opinion in China is that Chang to-day 
constitutes a greater menace than ever 
before to his opponents in Central China. 
With China in the critical position she 
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occupies at this time, the position of the 
Southern leaders ousted from Canton in 
refusing to accept office in the reorgani- 
zation of Peking’s Government, under 
the acting presidency of Li Yuan-hung, 
at first sight seems playing selfish poli- 
tics. Why does not Sun Yat-sen, the 
driving force in China’s growing demo- 
cratic nationalism, co-operate without 
hesitancy? 

Far from being eliminated as a politi- 
cal factor in China’s politics, Sun re- 
mains in Shanghai from the deep con- 
viction that until the outcome of the 
conflict brewing in North China no man 
can do anything to help Peking out of 
the hole it is in with any lasting results 
for China’s sorely tried republicanism. 
So long as Peking remains in the grip 
of contending armies, the possibility of 
taking hold of China’s actual bank- 
ruptcy is dubious. The position of Sun 
Yat-sen’s party is that the millstone of 
military politics remains around the 
neck of any government now taking 
office. Until events take that millstone 
off, the chances of responsible govern- 
ment succeeding in the task of republi- 
can reconstruction are held to be slim. 

As Chang Tso-lin continues to re- 
establish his power in Manchuria, the 
position of the other super-tuchun of 
China, Wu Pei-fu, becomes more and 
more threatened. Only the lack of funds 
prevents Wu from attacking his rival 
to-day. In the meantime Sun, though 
driven from his capital, retains the 
loyalty of his main army: His forces 
have now turned on the neighboring 
province of Fukhien, and have taken the 
capital. A reconstitution of the South- 
ern Government in Foechow is in the 
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offing, with a general realignment of 
interests. Wu is likely to be crushed Wy 
a new attack from Manchuria combined 
with the defection of some of his allies. 
The result will probably be to leave 
supreme in North China a single mili- 
tary leader against whom no liberal 
civil leadership would avail. But after 
a period of inevitable reaction, the grind 
of destiny will bring into power those 
men, both North and South, who are 
determined to build in China an endur- 
ing government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. The next 
few months are likely to try the souls 
of those who believe in a republican 
China. But until the nightmare of mili- 
tarism has worn itself out there is little 
real place for democratic government in 
Peking, a financial housecleaning, and 
the necessary material support from the 
Powers. 


CHINESE CHRISTIANS 
IN POLITICS 

v is perhaps something more than a 
I coincidence that the most effective po- 
litical leadership at Peking and the most 
effective military leadership in Wu Pei- 
fu’s army have both been in the hands 
of Chinese Christians. 


In the enormous mass of the Chinese . 


population Christians constitute a very 
small proportion, but their place in 

hinese leadership has been of very 
great importance. 

In June, upon the trinmph of Wu 
Pei-fu, there came into office China’s 
first Christian Premier, Dr. W. W. Yen. 
Like many other Chinese who have rep- 
resented China in her foreign relations, 
Dr. Yen had a foreign training. He was 
graduated at St. John’s University 
(Episcopalian) in Shanghai and studied 
in the United States at the University of 
Virginia, where he attained the schol- 
arly distinction of membership in the 
Phi Beta Kappa. He returned to China 
to take a professorship in St. John’s 
University. The famous Chinese diplo- 
mat Wu Ting-fang was the first to in- 
duce him to go into politics. At the 
outbreak of the war Dr. Yen was Min- 
ister to both Germany and Denmark, 
and he stayed in Berlin until China en- 
tered the war, when he withdrew to 
Copenhagen. He was Minister of For- 
eign Affairs in China for two or three 
years, until he became Premier. 

Having accepted the Premiership only 
temporarily, Dr. Yen was succeeded by 
another Christian Chinese in the Pre 
miership, Dr. C. H. Wang. Like Dr. 
Yen, Dr. Wang received a foreign train- 
ing. He is a graduate of Yale and has 
specialized in law. He has been China’s 
Chief Justice, and while Chief Justice 
was a delegate of China to the Arma- 
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GENERAL FENG 


ment Conference at Washington. In 
manner Dr. Wang is mild and gentle, 
but he made upon those who met him 
in Washington during that Conference 
an impression that could only be made 
by a firm and strong personality. No 
one meeting Dr. Wang and knowing his 
record can doubt his patriotism, or his 
public spirit, or his disinterested pur- 
pose to serve his people. In spite of his 
helplessness in the face of the military 
situation, to have such a man as that 
in public office in China, and particu- 
larly in office as Prime Minister, is of 
real promise for China’s future. 


CHINESE CHRISTIANS IN WAR 


Wn these men of Christian faith 
and high character have been in 
political office, the most effective mili- 
tary leadership in China has undoubt- 
edly been that of another Christian, 
General Feng Yu-hsiang. He has not 
only been the most effective general in 
war, but he has also_been and is the 
Governor of Honan Province. He has 
been likened more than once to Oliver 
Cromwell, and his men to Cromwell’s 
Ironsides. 

General Feng’s methods of fighting 
may revolutionize military operations in 
China—and revolutionize them for the 
better. A people of industry and thrift, 
who have long had reason to be dis- 
gusted with political corruption and 
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with imilitarism, the Chinese generally 
seem not to have much stomach for 
fighting. As we have had occasion to 


- say before now, and as many of our 


readers need not to be told, until re- 
cently in so-called battles in China there 
has not been much bloodshed nor much 
determination for victory. The so-called 
battles have been largely manetvers 
When one force has maneuvered another 
force into a bad position, the general on 
the losing side has followed the example 
of the chess player and has usually 
yielded the game. “You win,” says the 
defeated general; “we will*drop this, 
and start a new campaign.” At this 
point the victorious soldiers then begin 
their real operations. Unopposed and un- 
hindered, they run amuck with fire and 
sword. They loot, destroy, kill, and tor- 
ture. Theit victims are the unartied 
and pacifist population. This is thie 
fiatural and practically inevitable fruit 
of pacifism. The result is a loss of life 
and an amount of suffering greatly ex- 
ceeding even the worst involved in mod- 
ern warfare. In the Chinese variety of 
battle the soldiers are safe; it is the 
defenseless civilian population, espe- 
cially the women and children, who are 
the victims. ; 

Feng has changed that. Feng’s army 
does not slaughter the defenseless. It 
fights those who would slatighiter the de- 
fenseless. General Feng himself is & 
Methodist convert, and about eighty per 
cent 6f his soldiers are said to be Chiis- 
tians, and of the officers,all are Chris- 
tidns. According to inforniati6i we 
have received, Feng regularly employs 
two evangelists to work among his 
troops at all times, and occasionally 
some of the leading missionary evange- 
lists go for two or three weeks among 
the soldiers. When Feng’s troops en- 
camp, all evil women in the vicinity are 
immediately driven out. The officers 
meet regularly for Bible study in a sort 
of normal elass; then in turn they hold 
Bible study classes with the soldiers. 
The spirit of Cromwell’s Ironsides has 
seemed to reappeat in Feng’s camp. 
Like Cromwell’s men, Feng’s soldiers 
are relentless in battle. Without unduly 
idealizing the men of Feng’s army, it is 
possible to regard them as a vast im- 
provement over the Chinese soldiers who 
count cowardice a virtue and adorn it 
with atrocity. 

If the Chinese can get the spirit of 
Yen and Wang into public office and the 
spirit of Feng into the army, they may 
make of their country a really great 
nation. They may create a force which 
will be equally unselfish in service and 
inexorable against exploitation. There 
is no greater libel that has ever been 
uttered against Christianity than that it 
is a religion of feebleness. On the con- 
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trary, it is a religion that, for the pro- 
tection of the weak and the service of 
all, first creates and then harnesses 
power. It does not seem to us by chance 
that Christian influence seems to have 
introduced power into the public life of 
China. 


THAT GOOD OLD 
GULF STREAM! 

UMorS seem to have been circulated 
R all over the world that some evil- 
disposed corporations have laid hands 
upon the Gulf Stream, have been utiliz- 
ing it to their own advantage, and have 
thereby put the world in a parlous con- 
dition. Happily, the fact seems to be 
that the good old Gulf Stream is still 
carrying on and is benefiting commerce 
and climate in the most benignant man- 
ner. The whole thing is an amusing 
illustration of the way in which a scien- 
tific hypothesis may be twisted into a 
note of alarm and terror. An eminent 
French scientist, Professor Berget, who 
is the Director of the Bureau of Ocean- 
ography in Paris, seems to have dis- 
cussed the possible results that might 
come if the Gulf Stream were turned 
from its course, say, by completing “the 
railway that goes to sea” all the way 
from Florida to Cuba—than which noth- 
ing is less likely. Thereupon the news- 
paper sensationalists and headliners 
represented Professor Berget as declar- 
ing that terrible evils were about to be- 
fall the world because of what already 
had been done in Florida; Scotland, we 
believe, was to become a country of 
Polar ice; England was to have its tem- 
perature drop to forty degrees below 
zero, and it was to become impossible 
to grow crops in western Europe. 

Our American scientists, and espe- 
cially the officials of the United States 
Weather Bureau, immediately came to 
the defense of the Gulf Stream, and 
Europe is now safe. They declared that 
nothing had been done or was likely to 
be done which would shift the Gulf 
Stream, and that even if it were thrown 
out of its present channel it was more 
than doubtful whether the effect on 
Europe’s weather would be what had 
been predicted. All sorts of other scien- 
tists and practical men came to the res- 
cue also to show that nothing whatever 
had been done to call for alarm or sensa- 
tion. 

Finally, an amusing aspect of the dis- 
cussion cropped up when it was asserted 
that the whole excitement had arisen 
from the efforts of various Florida 
boomers to show that their particular 
towns had the very best conceivable 
climate in the world because the Gulf 
Stream had very kindly moved over in 
their direction. Thereupon the whole 
discussion -resolved itself into an inter- 
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esting but highly academic inquiry as 
to what might happen perhaps a few 
hundred centuries from now if the Gulf 
Stream should suddenly and unexpect- 
edly move westward. In that case, say 
the learned men, it might be that a large 
part of Europe would become another 
“Siberian anticyclonic zone.” Professor 
Berget sensibly remarks as to this, 
“Why be frightened by possibilities that 
are never likely to be transformed into 
probabilities?” But this of course was 
not headlined by the sensationalists. 


FOR BETTER RACE RELATIONS 


N extensive report has been made by 

the Commission on Race Relations 
appointed by former Governor Lowden, 
of Illinois, to study the history and 
meaning of the race riot which took 
place in Chicago in 1919. As a result a 
formidable volume of 650 pages has been 
printed for the Commission by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 

If this volume dealt solely with the 
Chicago riots it might be of limited 
value, but it contains a large amount of 
matter bearing on the race question the 
country over. It should prove of high 
importance as material for study of the 
question anywhere in America. The rec- 
ommendations made, former Governor 
Lowden declares, will, if acted upon, 
make a repetition of the tragedy of 1919 
impossible. He particularly calls atten- 
tion to the recommendation that perma- 
nent local commissions on race relations 
be created. As a proof of the value of 
this, he can well point to the work of the 
Chicago Commission. Its appointment 
was the Governor’s first act after the 
riots and while the danger of recurrence 
was imminent. From the date of the 
appointment, confidence was_ restored 
and conditions rapidly improved. The 
Commission was composed of carefully 
selected representatives of both races; 
they worked without friction and agreed 
substantially on facts and on recommen- 
dations. 

One interesting fact was that the mini- 
mum of friction between the races ex- 
isted in Chicago in just that part of the 
city in which colored people have lived 
longest and in the largest numbers. It 
was the floating population of Negroes 
seeking work and the less intelligent 
white workers who thought that they 
might be driven out by a flood of Negro 
labor that were behind the ill feeling. 
Thus, when regrettable and causeless in- 
cidents occurred, the hatred behind 
the incidents led to the outbreak of 
savagery. 

The sequence of events in this Chicago 
riot is typical of the way in which such 
bloodthirsty affairs spring up suddenly 
and as suddenly run wild. <A white 


saloon-keeper died of heart trouble, but 
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some reckless reporter wrote that he had 
been killed by a Negro; that night white 
toughs fired on a group of Negroes; 
similar incidents followed, until not long 
before the riot two colored men were 
shot down absolutely without cause or 
reason except race hatred, and, so the 
Commission reports, policemen who saw 
the murders refused to make arrests. 
So hate and violence increased until one 
Sunday at a lake-front beach a young 
Negro, who had swum pushing a log be- 
fore him over into the section of water 
supposed by an invisible line to be re- 
served for whites only, was stoned, let 
go his log, and was drowned. This was 
the event that started the reign of ter- 
ror, and within a few days there were 
38 deaths (15 of whites and 23 of Ne- 
groes) and 537 people were injured. In 
time order was restored, but too late to 
save lives of innocent people or homes 
from destruction. 

It was perfectly evident to everybody 
that the work was, as the Governor said, 
the work of the worst element of both 
races. So the Governor’s Commission 
set to work to study the question thor- 
oughly and impartially. No fewer than 
fifty-nine recommendations are made, 
ranging from large questions, such as 
the causes of all race antagonism and 
racial intolerance, down to the sugges- 
tions that the word Negro should be 
spelled with a capital “N” and the word 
“nigger” should be avoided as a needless 
provocative. The recommendations are 
notable for their specific form and are 
addressed specifically in groups to all 
the municipal boards, to municipal and 
State officials, to the courts, and to the 
public at large. We commend this study 
of a troublesome and serious question to 
all who wish to see the relations of the 
white and colored races improved. 





THE COMING 
ELECTION 


T will be somewhat difficult to dis- 
I entangle from the results of the 
coming election on November 7 the 
settlement of any National issue. Most 
of the elections of Senators, Representa- 
tives in Congress, and Governors will be 
determined to a large extent by local 
and personal conditions. There are, 
however, two important National ques- 
tions upon which the vote will throw at 
least some light—the question of prohi- 
bition, and the question as to whether 
the country is on the whole: satisfied 
with the general course of the present 
Administration in Washington. 
It may be set down as an almost in- 
variable political law that mid-Adminis- 
tration elections are usually unfavora- 
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ble. All Presidents are api to fall short 
of what is expected of them during their 
first year and a half of office. Every 
time the party of opposition returns to 
power its adherents expect its Presiden- 
tial nominee to bring about a political 
millennium. This was so when Mr. Wil- 
son was elected; it will prove to be so 
in the case of Mr. Harding, and espe- 
cially because he was elected by such an 
overwhelming and unprecedented ma- 
jority. We may therefore fully expect 
to find partisan Democratic papers on 
November 8 pointing out that Mr. Har- 
ding and all his ways and works have 
been repudiated; and equally we may 
find partisan Republican papers proving 
how astonishing it is that so many 
Democrats who voted for him in 1920 
have stayed by him. We do not think 
that mid-Administration elections are 
very significant thermometers regarding 
the political temperature produced by 
Presidential policies. The real test in 
this respect will come two years from 
now. 

More decisive conclusions may be 
drawn from the vote on the prohibition 
question. In Ohio there will be a popu- 
lar referendum on the modification of 
the State liquor law by raising the legal 
alcoholic content of beverages. The 
“Wets” thus propose to relieve State 
officers from any responsibility in the 
enforcement of the Volstead Act. If the 
proposal is carried, it can have no other 
effect than registering the sentiment of 
the majority of the people of Ohio upon 
the Prohibition Amendment and the 
Vélstead Law; for Federal officers will 
still possess the same authority that 
they possessed before. As a means, how- 
ever, of registering public opinion the 
proposal has been shrewdly drawn by 
those who wish to modify or weaken the 
Prohibition Amendment, and the result 
will be significant. In New Jersey the 
issue is very clear cut. Senator Freling- 
huysen is running for re-election as an 
avowed supporter of the Prohibition 
Amendment and the Volstead Enforce- 
ment Act; Governor Edwards is running 
against him for the Senatorship in 
avowed opposition to prohibition in all 
its phases. If Senator Frelinghuysen 
should win, it would be reasonable to 
make the deduction that the sentiment 
on the Atlantic seaboard is favorable to 
prohibition. In California Mr. Richard- 
son is running for the Governorship as 
a “Dry” candidate, and while his cam- 
paign turns to some extent upon ques- 
tions of taxation and economy, if he 
should be elected it would be a distinct 
triumph for prohibition sentiment. In 
Nebraska Senator Hitchcock, the Demo- 
cratic nominee to succeed himself in the 
United States Senate, has come out 
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openly as favoring prohibition, although 
he has heretofore been counted among 
the “Wets.” It is said that Mr. Bryan 
is now supporting him, while in the past 
he has opposed him because of their 
differences on the liquor question. We 
look upon these various tests of prohibi- 
tion sentiment with some concern. Now 
that the Amendment is a part of the 
Constitution it should be given a fair 
trial, and it cannot be given a fair tria! 
with some of the country half-heartedly 
wet and some of the country half-heart- 
edly dry. 

In New York State the chief and per- 
haps the only contest of National inter- 
est is that between Governor Miller, the 
Republican nominee, and. ex-Governor 
“Al” Smith, the Democratic nominee. 
Governor Miller has never made a spe- 
cial feature of his views on prohibition, 
but ex-Governor Smith is avowedly for 
“light wines and beer.” The contest is, 
however, really between an extraordi- 
narily magnetie personality, on the one 
hand, and a candidate who makes his 
appeal not through personal popularity, 
but through the highest standards of 
efficiency in political administration. If 
Governor Miller wins, it will be because 
the voters of New York have resisted 
the temptation to vote for the candidate 
whom they thoroughly like, in spite of 
his association with Tammany Hall, in 
order to place again in the Governor’s 
chair a man who has shown as scrupu- 
lous honesty and as high standards of 
efficiency as perhaps have ever been dis- 
played at Albany. 

The Middle West, as Mr. Davenport’s 
articles and some of the political corre- 
spondence elsewhere in this issue have 
pointed out, is seething with dissatisfac- 
tion about more economic and socia! 
conditions than can be catalogued and 
tabulated. In Wisconsin Senator La 
Follette and his organization are appeal- 
ing to all those who for one reason or 
another dislike certain American tradi- 
tions. Unfortunately, pro-Germanism in 
the worst sense of that word still flour- 
ishes in this country. In Iowa the can- 
didacy of Colonel Brookhart for the 
Senatorship is the result of dissatisfac- 
tion of the farmers of the Middle West, 
who feel that everybody but themselves 
has had political consideration in the 
economic readjustment following the 
war. 

In spite of the confusion of issues, we 
are inclined to think that the candidates 
and the platforms and the policies of the 
coming election are on the whole better, 
both morally and intellectually, than 
they might easily have been in such a 
period of complete disorganization as the 
world finds itself in at the present mo- 
ment. 
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LLOYD GEORGE IN 
ECLIPSE 


S no man can live wholly unto 
A himself, so no nation can change 

its government, or even its poli- 
cies foreign or domestic, without affect- 
ing other nations. In one sense, 
whether Great Britain chooses to dis- 
place Lloyd George from the head of the 
British Government is no concern of 
ours. Certainly Americans have no 
right to ask the British people to con- 
sider their wishes in the matter. And 
yet decisions affecting the interests of 
America as well as of France, Russia, 
Italy, and Germany, the peoples of the 
Balkans, the Near East, end even pos- 
sibly nations on the other side of the 
globe, will be affected by the fact that 
the man who came into power in Britain 
when Britain was fighting with but a 
fraction of her strength, turned the re- 
sources of the Empire over to the cause 
of victory, guided the nation not only 
through a military triumph but through 
a diplomatic triumph even more notable, 
virtually banished the Irish question as 
a plague of English politics and as an 
American bugbear, and diverted into 
normal channels of protest revolutionary 
sentiment that was making the labor 
problem an international one, has now 
been dismissed. In another sense, 
therefore, the change in the British 
Government is very much our concern. 
We are not responsible for it. We can 
do nothing about it. But we shall be 
undoubtedly affected by it. 

Though the cause of Lloyd George’s 
retirement as Prime Minister was 
chiefly, if not wholly, one of domestic 
politics, its effect will nowhere be felt 
more definitely than in Britain’s foreign 
affairs. 

On the wisdom of the change from the 
British point of view American com- 
ment is not likely to be helpful. In the 
.rst place, it is not likely to be ade- 
quately informed; an ignorant comment 
is likely to be irritating even to those 
whom it favors. Even English comment 
is not altogether clarifying. It is not 
by any means certain that the English 
people themselves understand what has 
been done or why it has been done. 
Some of the old-time distinctions be- 
tween Liberals and Conservatives have 
been obliterated by the effects of the war 
and by the subsequent, if not wholly 
consequent, social and economic changes 
in England. Now that the Coalition has 
broken up, the old Libera! party seems 
still feeble, while a Government con- 
ducted, as Bonar Law’s Government 
seems to be, by those whe used to be 
recognized as the governing class seems 
somewhat incongruous at a time when 
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the old-fashioned Tory method of sit- 
ting on the safety valve is particularly 
dangerous. 

If England ever needed liberal leader- 
ship she needs it now. Will the Labor 
Party force the Conservatives to become 
Liberals in self-defense? Will Lloyd 
George convince the people that they 
must choose between the Conservative 
Party and the Empire? Is there any 
other leader in England that can com- 
mand a following that Lloyd George 
can? Britain, as it has been remarked, 
is sound financially but rotten economi- 
cally. To restore economic health to a 
country cursed with unemployment as 
England is will require something more 
than a die-hard conservative or a poli- 
tician with a captivating personality. 

Whatever the cause of the overturn in 
Britain, the effect on Britain’s foreign 
policies has already begun to be seen. 
Lloyd George’s instability has irritated 
and disconcerted the statesmen of other 
countries, but especially those of 
France. In particular, the unreliability 
of his course in applying the terms of 
the Peace Treaty with Germany has 
been one of the important factors in the 
European situation. Sir Edward Carson 
has been quoted by the Oxford students 
who have recently visited America to 
debate with American students as de- 
scribing the peace established by the 
Treaty of Versailles as “the peace which 
passeth all understanding.” Certainly 
as applied by Lloyd George no one could 
be expected to understand it. Perhaps 
it is because he modified its terms by 
his own interpretation that he was the 
longest to last of the “Big Four” who 
negotiated it. Perhaps he had to seem 
uncertain to his foreign neighbors in 
order to keep his power at home. Per- 
haps the friction that has accompanied 
his negotiations ever since the Peace 
Treaty was signed was the inevitable 
product of England’s economic turmoil 
and political instability. Nevertheless it 
is impossible to relieve Mr. Lloyd George 
of the responsibility for much that has 
happened in the fostering of misunder- 
standing over the enforcement of the 
German reparations, as well as the nego- 
tiations concerning the Near East. It is 
impossible for the foreign observer to 
ignore the fact that in Europe, except 
with Germany and her allies, Lloyd 
George’s retirement has been greeted 
mainly with expressions of relief. 
Nothing that has occurred in connec- 
tion with the change in the British Gov- 
ernment indicates, as far as we can see, 

any reason for a change in the attitude 
of America toward Europe. We have 
every reason for continuing to give our 
aid to those who are helpless, though 
those very helpless ones may have 
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ALASKA 
THE 
MISUNDERSTOOD 


o you know that Alaska is the 

most misunderstood territory 
on earth to-day? The popular no- 
tion that Alaska is composed en- 
tirely of blizzards, icebergs, and 
Eskimos is a mistake. Nearly one 
thousand miles north of where 
Alaska begins there are enormous 
wheat-fields, vegetable gardens, and 
scorching summer days when the 
mercury climbs to 90°. An Eskimo 
on the streets of Fairbanks would 
be a seven-day wonder. If you 
think that Alaska is still the land 
of the “rough-neck,” it will interest 
you to know that a dinner-jacket is 
as useful in Alaska as in New York, 
and’ that modish fashions in dress 
reach Alaska almost as soon as they 
reach Boston and Philadelphia. 

Sherman Rogers has just returned 
from Alaska, and in a series of arti- 
cles soon to appear in The Outlook 
he punctures hundreds of our illu- 
sions about the Land of the’ Mid- 
night Sun. He describes in full 
exactly what Alaska is and what 
Alaska needs. He describes its 
neglect by Congress, and outlines 
the remedy. 

Mr. Rogers’s report on Alaska is 
likely to excite much controversy. 
It is the story of billions of dollars’ 
worth of potential wealth and op- 
portunities of social and political 
development which at present lie 
fettered beneath crushing masses of 
administrative red tape. 











neighbors whose obligation to them is 
more direct than ours. We have every 
reason to look with sympathy upon 
every effort towards liberty and true 
self-government, even when we have no 
means of giving material aid. But for 
intervention or for interference in the 
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general political or economic situation 
there seems to us to be no present neces- 
sity. The time may come when a more 
active policy ‘than we are now pursuing 
may be effective; but if it is to be effec- 
tive then, we must be careful not to do 
what would be ineffective now. 


THE THIRD DEGREE 


F published reports are to be credited, 
I legal officials and detectives in the 
New Brunswick murder case have 
furnished another example of the futility 
as well as the un-American cruelty of 
“third degree’ methods. One person 
thus treated, not under arrest, already 
questioned repeatedly, was called out’ of 
his back door early in the evening by 
mysterious men, taken to a rooms where 
lawyers and detectives were waiting, and 
subjected to a rapid fire of interrogation 
that lasted for many hours and well into 
the early morning. He had no counsel, 
no friend to guard his interests. Under 
these circumstances the “grilling’’ was 
peculiarly an outrage. The result was 
apparently negligible. Another man, 
whom events proved to be untrust- 
worthy, was supposed to know some- 
thing he had not told. He was bullied 
and cross-questioned and threatened un- 
til he broke down nervously and accused 
of the murder a friend of his who, 
events showed, was innocent and who 
was discharged soon after his arrest. In 
this instance the result was a good deal 
worse than nothing. 

There is such a thing as moral and 
mental as well as physicai torture. It 
is repugnant to Anglo-Saxon ideas of 
personal liberty. There should be wide 
latitude offered to keen-witted investiga- 
tion of crime, but the examination of 
accused or suspected persons should be 
conducted by a judicial officer under 
such circumstances that coercion and 
physical breaking down of the ques- 
tioned person should be prevented. 
Scientists and lawyers agree that 
coerced confessions or testimony are 
frequently false; when admitted as evi- 
dence at all, they are regarded as the 
poorest kind of evidence. 

Pride in the fine traditions of Anglo- 
Saxon law and judicial procedure should 
not lead us to ignore the merit in some 
other traditions. In respect to the ex- 
amination of suspected persons or of re- 
luctant witnesses, the French follow a 
method much superior to the “third 
degree” both in its efficiency and in its 
justice. Such examination is conducted 
openly by the judge who exercises great 
liberty in his questions but is restrained 
from excess not only by tradition and by 
the dignity of his office but by the very 
publicity of the procedure. 





















ON THE EVE OF ELECTION DAY 


I-THE REVOLT AGAINST THE YANKEE 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM WISCONSIN BY JOHN BALLARD 


try has his head in the sand, the 

while squeaking plaintively that 
the radical success in Wisconsin does 
not mean anything serious. It all de- 
pends on what one considers serious. 
The fact has to be faced that in the 
Wisconsin primary election of Septem- 
ber 5 Socialism gained the greatest vic- 
tory that it has ever won in American 
politics. That Robert M. La Follette re- 
ceived not merely a majority, but a 
smashing, an overwhelming majority, 
was due to the Milwaukee Socialist or- 
ganization, incomparably the best disci- 
plined and most efficient political ma- 
chine in the United States. 

It is, moreover, entirely possible that 
Congress will again be confronted with 
the necessity of deciding what to do 
with Victor Berger. 

Last spring Berger went to the Na- 
tional Convention of his party and per- 
suaded the delegates so to change the 
rules as to permit the Wisconsin branch 
to make no nomination for Senator, and 
thus leave the members free to vote for 
La Follette. Perhaps it was in his mind 
to show the country that the bulk of the 
La Follette followers were now willing 
to share the name as well as the prin- 
ciples of Socialism. The outcome has 
justified his opinion. The La Follette 
faction met the avowed Socialists more 
than half-way. If the November decis- 
ion affirms the September verdict, the 
full strength developed by La Follette 
may be counted as Socialist strength. 

The real, the true reason why Social- 
ism has made such political gains in 
Wisconsin since 1917 is because the 
European War consolidated the spirit of 
revolt against the Yankee tradition. The 
same thing is true of the whole group 
of Mid-Western granger States that have 
been populated by Continental peasants. 
Probably there are not more people in 
Wisconsin than in some other States 
who feel that the United States is not 
a country, but there are more who 
openly say so and who will vote for a 
man whose words and acts mean sub- 
stantially the same thing. The two 
groups that dominate an immense area 
and population—the German and the 
Secandinavian—have been brought into 
almost complete accord by the events of 
the war. Scandinavian Minnesota was 
as balky in war time as German Wiscon- 
sin. Half a dozen States need only the 
same quality of leadership that Wiscon- 
sin has to become articulate in the same 
way. The depeasantized peasants, as 
H. G. Wells calls them, have in their 
common hatred of Yankeedom a stronger 
bond of unity than ever existed before. 

In Wisconsin, and particularly in 
Milwaukee, an absurd state of affairs 
has resulted from the attempt to ignore 
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the facts. There is no wholesome ven- 
tilation of the political premises and no 
exchange of views on the subject that is 
uppermost in everybody’s mind but 
which nobody talks about. Nobody, that 
is to say, except Victor Berger, for the 
Socialist leader is almost alone in speak- 
ing plainly. It is perfectly well known 
that the so-called conservative German- 
language papers really wanted La Fol- 
lette to win in the primary and want 
Berger to win in November; that busi- 
ness men who were publicly enrolled as 
contributors to anti-radical funds have 
privately given both their money and 
their votes to help the Socialists win; 
but that it is not considered polite to 
mention these facts. 

Berger, always more open than La 
Follette or the German editors who sup- 
port La Follette, occasionally speaks his 
mind. Two weeks before the primary 
election, in a remarkably shrewd analy- 
sis and forecast, he gave his reasons for 
expecting a Socialist victory, and of 
three causes contributing to the situa- 
tion, political and economic and ethnic, 
he gave most consideration to the ethnic. 
Here is a part of the statement, pub- 
lished in his “Findings” on August 22: 

Ethnical. The United States are 
not an ethnical unit. Our population 
is of mixed European descent. 

Naturally, the inherited character- 
istics and instincts play a strong part 
in our lives, and even for that reason 
alone the American participation in 

the World War was a crime and a 

blunder. Our mission naturally should 

have been one of peace. 


Wisconsin is overwhelmingly Ger- 
man and Scandinavian. 

For some reason La Follette always 
has had a strong hold on the Scan- 
dinavian farmers—which surely was 
not lessened by the position he took 
against the war, because the Scandi- 
navians, by a large majority, were not 
in favor of the war. 

And undoubtedly La Follette has 
gained the sympathies of ninety-nine 
per cent of all the voters of German 
descent, who by instinct as much as 
by political and economic insight were 
opposed to our entrance into the 
World War. 

Add to this that the Irish element 
during the war and since the war 
has also come to appreciate Robert 
M. La Follette as he had never been 
appreciated before. It will be a sorry 
Irishman, indeed, who would vote for 
the Rev. “Big Bill” Ganfield in pref- 
erence to voting for Robert M. La 
Follette. 


The reactionaries in their stupidity 
have made the war the issue in this 
election. They have boldly proclaimed 
that the nomination and election of 
Robert M. La Follette is to be con- 


sidered a referendum on the war 
question. 
They will get their “referendum.” 


Now, although the German Socialists 
may manifest a tender interest in the 
Irish before election, in their secret 
hearts they fear the Irish politician. To 
this day they. do not know just how it 
came about that Dan Hoan, of true 
Hibernian breed, became the Socialist 
Mayor of this Teutonic town. Berger 


‘likes to avail himself of Irish political 


skill, but it is part of the Socialist pro- 
gramme to make an end of Irish and 
Anglo-American leadership. With scan- 
dalous disregard of this ambition, sun- 
dry Irishmen went out on September 5 
and cleaned up the best county nomina- 
tions in sight. Inasmuch as the Irish 
in Milwaukee are relatively about as 
numerous as Scotchmen in Hester 
Street, a sporting population would have 
been moved to admiration. Not so a 
community whose motto, under the di- 
rect primary, has become, “Everybody 
welch.” The day after the primary, de- 
feated candidates agitated the air with 
cries of rage and demands for an inde- 
pendent ticket. Berger was moved to 
sympathy for the defeated Republican 
candidates and said in his disgust: 


Shaughnessy, McManus, ' Cary, 
Phelps—here is a real, smashing de- 
feat of the “Huns” in Milwaukee 
County—in spite of Bob La Follette’s 
Hunnish triumph. Let Bob make 
progressive laws; they, the genuine 
paytriots, will “stand pat” on the pay 
check. 


There were eight candidates for dis- 
trict attorney; Koenig, Bartelt, Graeb- 
ner, Groelle, Juergens, et al., and 
Shaughnessy beat the lot. Pat McManus 
beat “Heinie” Bulder for county treas- 
urer, in spite of the fact that “Heinie” 
holds the office now and had, besides, 
presented the Milwaukee zoo with an 
elephant. This defeat exasperated the 
supporters of both the Kaiser and the 
zoo and caused Berger to remind: his 
readers that the elephant is the source 
of commercial ivory. However, Berger 
is too subtle for his constituency. 

Some Wisconsin editors have sent out 
word that the vote for La Follette should 
not be regarded as an indorsement of 
his war record—which is of course the 
Socialist war record also. The state 
ment is absurd. In the primary cam- 
paign no issue was more fairly and 
squarely before the people than that 
very question. 

However unpalatable the fact may be, 
a record of service in the war of 1917-18 
is a liability and not an asset for a can- 
didate in Wisconsin. ‘ 

Almost every ex-service man who tried 
for a nomination in the primary was 
spurlos versunkt. Paulsen, with the 
record of a first-class fighting man, tried 
for Secretary of State, and in a more 
direct way than anybody else challenged 
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public opinion on the subject of La Fol- 
lette’s war record. He told in his cam- 
paign speeches of having rounded up 
German prisoners in France who in- 
formed him that Bob La Follette’s pro- 
tests against the war were circulated 
behind the German battle-lines. The 
yerman districts of Wisconsin with one 
accord buried Paulsen under an ava- 
lanche of votes, and his opponent, Zim- 
mermann, was nominated by a huge 
majority. 

One soldier, by reason of his personal 
popularity, did succeed in winning the 
nomination for sheriff of Milwaukee 
County. That was Colonel Westfahl, 
commander of an artillery regiment of 
ihe Thirty-second Division. He lives in 
Victor Berger’s Congressional district. 
Berger is much annoyed by the soldier’s 
success, and is already at work trying 
to turn the Colonel’s military record to 
account against him. He invites work- 
ingmen to cortemp’ate “that German 
drili master of Whitefish Bay” and 
sneers at Westfahl as “the victor of 
Veuve Cliquot and Chateau Lafitte.” 
Colonel Westfahl Las before him in No- 
vember a battle of more doubtful issue 
than any he fought in France. 

Mr. Puelicher, elected in October 
President of the American Bankers’ 
Association, is one of the best-tempered 
but also one of the most persistent an- 
tagonists of revolutionary radicalism in 
Milwaukee. Yet analysis of the primary 
returns shows that the Socialists ob- 
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tained upwards of 2,000 votes in the 
neighborhood that constitutes Milwau- 
kee’s “gold coast.” Business and profes- 
sional people rolled up Berger’s big 
vote, cast as a defiance to Congress two 
years ago, and they will vote for him 
again this year. In that connection 
Berger reminded his constituents a little 
while ago that his case in the Federal 
court is not yet finally disposed of and 
that he is still under heavy bail. 

The Socialists had the labor vote be- 
fore the European War. The impressive 
gains made since the war represent 
mainly the spread of radicalism among 
people who are not factory workers. It 
is, to be sure, a radicalism that pictures 
Socialism as an anti-Yankee rather than 
anti-capitalist movement, but it swallows 
a moderate programme of collectivism 
along with the rest. At no other time 
during the campaign was La Follette 


greeted with quite such stormy applause ' 


as when he declared, for the first time, 
for the public ownership of railways. 
What is said here is as true of the 
State as a whole as of Milwaukee. 
There is nothing to be gained by blink- 
ing at the facts, and the facts are that 
the people of Wisconsin indorsed La 
Follette’s war record, approved his tacit 
alliance with the Socialist Tammany of 
Milwaukee, and, in the circumstances, 
virtually approved Victor Berger’s rec- 
ord by the same unprecedented vote. 
There was in truth only one contest, and 
that was between Republicans and So- 
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cialists, The Socialists won and have 
captured the Republican organization as 
completely as the Non-Partisan League 
did in North Dakota. How completely 
the Democratic party has been extin- 
guished in Wisconsin is revealed by the 
returns. In two counties, Sauk and 
Shawano, the Democrats polled less than 
100 votes—74 in Sauk and 19 in 
Shawano. In Washington, a strongly 
German county, they got 221 votes; in 
Outagamie, another German stronghold 
and formerly the home of many Demo- 
crats, 163; in Kenosha, a factory district, 
672. The Democratic vote was small 
enough in 1920—the total for Governor 
then was 22,435—but in 1922 it has ap- 
proached the vanishing point. 

After the November election it will be 
disclosed in what manner the Socialists 
propose to utilize the new alignment in 
making their Milwaukee machine the 
nucleus of a strengthened National radi- 
cal movement. Berger now stands ac- 
credited as the most successful political 
manipulator that Socialism has pro- 
duced in America. If the new thifd 
party appears, it remains to be seen how 
a man of Berger’s intense, passionate, 
and dominating personality will get 
along with La Follette, who is himself 
not without similar qualities and who 
as a political boss is celebrated “for not 
permitting anybody else to decide what 
issues shall be discussed or how his or- 


ganization shall be rin. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


TOPSY-TURVYDOM IN OKLAHOMA - 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM AN OKLAHOMAN OBSERVER! 


The State got born that way 
when, almost twenty years ago, it 
adopted its 30,000-word Constitution. 
The Convention which framed that re- 
markable document, with characteristic 
modesty, assured itself that it was more 
capable of enlightened lawmaking than 
any Legislature which the new State 
was likely to elect within a decade or 
two, and proceeded ceremoniously to in- 
corporate in the Constitution practically 
all of the legislation which it conceived 
a forward-looking commonwealth would. 
need for that period. It was liberal in the 
quantity thus produced, as attested by 
the record-breaking length of the instru- 
ment, and not less so in the substance, 
according to the best school of Bryanism 
which was then ascendant in the coun- 
cils of the dominant Democratic party. 
It is noteworthy that, whereas the 
present Constitution is the longest re- 
corded, the next one bids fair to be 
among the shortest, for, so far as senti- 
ment is now formed and vocal, the ex- 
periment of embodying complete legisla- 
tion in a constitution has either been 
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'The writer of this correspondence holds a 


position in the State which gives him a point of 
vantage for political observation which the 


ordinary citizen does not have and which at the 
same time precludes the publication of his 
name.—The Editors. 2 


acknowledged a failure or, conceded to 
have been advisable if not necessary 
under the circumstances a couple of 
decades ago, the conditions no longer 
prompt such restrictions upon natural 
political development. This is the atti- 
tude of several of those still living in 
the State who as members of the first 
Constitutional Convention helped to 
frame the document now in force. These 
pioneers not only incorporated extensive 
legislation in the Constitution, but they 
made amendment so nearly impossible 
that only two changes which affect the 
substance of the document are said to 
have succeeded when submitted to the 
electorate. The issue of a new Constitu- 
tion must soon be forward, since the 
twenty-year period, within which the 
question of calling a Constitutional Con- 
vention must be submitted to the people, 
will soon be up. 

But the political situation in the pres- 
ent campaign is one of the most startling 
on the map. Nowhere is the shattering 


of old and rigid partisan alignments 


more complete. The Democratic party 
has dominated every election in the his- 
tory of the State. That two years ago 
is nearest an exception, when a Republi- 
can Senator was sent to Washington and 
a Republican majority was returned to 
the lower house of the Legislature. But 


the Democratic Governor and his admin- 
istration still held the control of affairs. 
Now the Democratic party machinery 
has been captured by the farmer-labor 
group. Their leaders do not scruple to 
declare that they are the North Dakots. 
Non-Partisan League under a different 
name. Just as the League captured the 
Republican party machinery in North 
Dakota, so they have taken over_the 
Democratic machinery in Oklahoma. 

They have done thorough work. Their 
candidate, formally nominated at their 
antecedent Convention, was tacitly ac- 
cepted by the Democratic Convention, 
and the primaries triumphantly con- 
firmed the choice. In this candidate’s 
campaign the farmer-labor platform is 
being so openly woven into the conserva- 
tive Democratic platform that lifelong 
and hereditary Democrats are alarmed 
to the point of the desertion of their 
party standards in multitudes. One 
prominent citizen remarks that his old 
dad warned him in his youth that if he 
ever voted for a Republican his dog 
would bite him when he returned home 
from the polls; he feels himself forced 
to put the old gentleman’s prophecy to 
the test this year, for he joins the de- 
serting multitude and will vote for the 
Republican candidate. 

But the Democratic candidate chal- 
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lenges his supporters to win over two 
farmers or laboring men formerly affili- 
ated with the Republicans to replace 
each one of these deserters. His success 
is amazing in that all over the State it 
is conceded that he will command the 
Negro vote. Mark that among your 
freaks of a freakish year: a Democratic 
candidate, in a State constantly boasting 
of its Southern political maternity, ap- 
pealing openly to Negro voters with re- 
sounding promises of service to them as 
a political group, and manifestly win- 
ning their allegiance! Conirariwise, the 
Republican candidate almost as openly 
poses as a Lily-White, the candidate of 
the Lily-Whites, and the champion of 
“white supremacy.” 

In an Oklahoma accommodation train 
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the other day a citizen of unmistakable 
Southern antecedents was overheard to 
remark, “Whatever else comes out of 
this election, it means that the South is 
henceforth independent in politics.” His 
neighbor across the aisle responded in 
as unmistakable a Southern accent with 
a devout “Thank God for that!” 

The Democratic candidate, repudiated 
openly and bitterly by many heretofore 
incorrigible Democrats, storms the State 
as a Democrat and in command of the 
Democratic partisan machinery. The 
Republican candidate soft-pedals his 
party doctrines everywhere, mumbles or 
declines to attempt pronouncing his 
party shibboleths, and has adopted as 
his campaign slogan, “Vote for the man.” 
The banners over their respective cam- 
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paign headquarters in the capital city 
announce the one as the regular Demo- 
cratic nominee, and studiously omit any 
reference to the party affiliation of the 
other. The Republican says nothing or 
tacitly repudiates the Federal Republi- 
can Administration, while the Democrat 
holds up to bitter scorn the administra- 
tion of the State, which has been con- 
tinuously Democratic since the State 
came into being. 

Oklahoma may not be pointing out a 
clear course to new party organization, 
but she is running true to type and her 
history in smashing precedents and tra- 
ditions. The names are all that have 
been preserved of the old party organi- 
zations and principles in the present 
political campaign. 


MIDDLE WEST 


This is the last of a series of letters by Senator Davenport upon the political 
and economic situation in the Central States of America.—The Editors. 


HE present Middle Western agita- 
T tion is observable also in the 
States of Nebraska, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, and Wisconsin. Ne- 
braska, like the batjered and splattered 
political pioneer that she is, is normally 
viewed with arched eyebrows by the 
East. But she has a great body of husky 
American citizens in her midst never- 
theless. In her rather violent struggles 
in the last generation for a better com- 
monwealth and a better country she has 
practically lost.all sense of party. Po- 
litical machines mean nothing in her 
experienced young life. Republican and 
Democratic labels are essentially worth- 
less as vote-getters. Issues, discontents, 
drys, wets, conservatives, liberals—you 
hear about these, but not about Republi- 
can or Democratic platforms or standard 
bearers. 

The contest this year in Nebraska 
wages about the Governorship and the 
United States Senatorship. And unless 
all signs fail, she will pick Bryan for 
Governor and Howell for United States 
Senator. Bryan has the Democratic 
label, Howell the Republican. Bryan is 
a brother of the better known W. J. B., 
but he has a record of his own. He was 
long a City Commissioner of Lincoln, 
then Mayor, and is now City Commis- 
sioner again. He is committed to a 
municipal ownership and operation pro- 
gramme for cities, where necessary, just 
as Howell is.. He is dry, as Howell is. 
He is backed by the more radical pro- 
gressive faction and by the Non-Partisan 
Leaguers, just as Howell is. Randall, 
the Republican candidate for Governor, 
who is running against Bryan, is in 
natural surroundings and _ tendencies 


what they call in Nebraska a conserva- 
tive. He is President of. the State 
Bankers’ Association, a man of high 


character, known in kindly fashion as 
Uncle Charlie because he is always ex- 
tending a friendly hand to somebody; 
prominent in the Methodist Church, 
which is the leading denomination in 
Nebraska, having sixty-five thousand 
members in the State and four or five 
hundred preachers. The Methodists 
were the boosters for his candidacy, and 
politically they usually don’t go far 
wrong, at least on the character or the 
humanness of a public man. But Ran- 
dall is a member of the State Senate, 
and has recently voted, in a brief period 
of conservative reaction which followed 
the war, for a drastic anti-picketing law; 
for a bill to take the party organization 
out of the direct primary regulations, 
leaving only the candidates for public 
office to be nominated there; for a bank- 
ing statute which gives the State Bank- 
ing Board power to refuse a charter 
wherever they like. These measures are 
up on referendum in the present cam- 
paign and seem not to be so popular as 
they looked when they passed the Legis- 
lature. So far as there is any odium 
attached to them, it falls on Randal! 
particularly as a candidate for Governor. 
Bryan is against them all. 

Howell, the Republican candidate for 
United States Senator, is pitted against 
the sitting Senator, Hitchcock, who has 
been much before the country as a 
stanch supporter of the Wilson pro- 
gramme of the League of Nations, and 
who is an able and aggressive public 
man. Probably a majority of the nomi- 
nal Republicans, and particularly a 
majority of the women, of Nebraska 
favored the League of Nations and were 
well pleased with the Washington Con- 
ference on the Limitation of Armaments. 
But Hitchcock has neutralized with 
these women of Nebraska his stand on 





the League by his vigorous opposition to 
woman suffrage, and especially his stand 
against prohibition. For years the men 
and women of the German stock, who 
are strong in numbers and influence in 
Nebraska, followed Hitchcock with devo- 
tion. When he voted for an embargo on 
the shipment of munitions to the Allies, 
the Germans in Nebraska roared ap- 
proval. But he lost them by his later 
stand for the Wilson League and his 
vote against a separate peace with Ger- 
many. What the Germans will do as a 
body this year, whether they will re- 
member their former devotion to Hitch- 
cock and support him, after all, in con- 
siderable numbers, is problematical. 
There is no doubt that the feelings of 
the Germans in the State for him have 
amounted to personal affection. Hitch- 
cock was once a Heidelberg student, and 
he has spoken sometimes to his audi- 
ences in the German tongue. 

Nebraska is dry, is no longer inter- 
ested in the League of Nations, shares 
the economic unrest of the middle coun- 
try, and seems to be headed away from 
Hitchcock towards Howell. Howell has 
had an able and progressive life record. 
He has for years been the Republican 
National Committeeman of his State, a 
position fairly won by espousing Roose- 
velt Republicanism consistently and 
openly from the beginning. He has been 
in a long twenty years’ fight in Nebraska 
to break the grip of extortionate private 
monopoly upon municipal utilities. He 
lives in Omaha, and he is now the 
general manager of the municipal water 
plant, the municipal ice plant, and the 
municipal gas plant—industries which 
he has managed with astonishing suc- 
cess. 

Howell’s point of view, as distin- 
guished from the old order of private 
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profiteering in Omaha, is indicated by a 
conversation a little while ago between 
him and a prominent banker of the 
State. Howell was telling the banker 
about the success of his ice plant. He 
spoke of the original investment of 
$240,000 and of how in the first year he 
had made some money. “But, do you 
know,” said he, earnestly, “this year we 
are selling ice for thirty-three cents a 
hundred pounds at jitney stations all 
over the city, where peopie have come 
for the ice with baby buggies and little 
wagons and have taken it to their 
homes, while the price at Sioux City has 
been a dollar a hundred delivered; and, 
in spite of this low price, we have laid 
up,” said Howell, “a surplus of $80,000.” 
And the banker looked at him and said: 
“Howell, isn’t it too bad you couldn’t 
have done that for yourself?” Howell 
represents the unselfish idealism of Ne- 
braska. The group who are against him 
are particularly those who, like the 
banker above, have not the imagination 
to understand a man who glories. in 
serving his city or his State. 

Howell is against the cancellation of 
Europe’s debt; he favors the bonus be- 
cause in the war he failed to draft labor 
and the profiteers to a genuine public 
service, but sternly compelled the sol- 
diers to take their lives in their hands 
on the battlefields of France. This 
seems to be throughout the West a 
strong emotional argument for the 
bonus. When the subject of taxes to pay 
the bonus is broached, however, the emo- 
tional discussion wanes. It is at bottom 
an uncertain issue in the Middle West- 
ern breast, unless that section of Ameri- 
can capital which profited most by the 
war bears the burden of the bonus. 
Howell also is a foe of the Esch-Cum- 
mins Law. He, too, like Brookhart of 
Iowa, would squeeze out seven billions 
of water, restore real competition be- 
tween the railways, establish regional 
tribunals, and abolish the dictatorship 
of railway capitalists. He defends pub- 
lic ownership only as a Jast resort to 
prevent the continued plundering of the 
people; and if. it becomes necessary in 
the case of the railways to go to public 
ownership, he would take over one great 
National system, not all the roads, and 
force the reign of justice by the com- 
petitive use of this single great line. He 
is opposed to the ship subsidy and prom- 
ises to support the farm bloc. He seems 
to fit into the temper of the time in 
Nebraska, as Beveridge does in Indiana 
and Brookhart in Iowa. 

The Non-Partisan League, with its 
programme of State Socialism, still 
troubles the political waters of the Mid- 
dle Northwest. Townley, the quondam 
leader, who went to jail for his attitude 
towards the war, is out and managing 
again, I am informed, the Non-Partisan 
farmers’ organization of North Dakota. 
His hand is not so apparent as it was 
in the political movements of the time 
in the Northwest, but his cause is still 
to be reckoned with in Minnesota, North 
Dakota, and other near-by States. 
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Frazier, of North Dakota, who was 
recalled only last year as Governor, 
appears this year as the victorious Re- 
publican candidate for United States 
Senator, and is likely to join-the other 
Middle Western apostles of a more 
radical day in the Senatorial circle of 
fame at Washington. 

I speak always of the candidates for 
the United States Senatorship in these 
States, because the National battle cen- 
ters around them. In Minnesota the 
Republican candidate is the sitting Sena- 
tor Kellogg, trust-buster in the Roose- 
velt days, but staid and regular now, 
able and useful, though lacking elements 
of warm political popularity. The 
Democratic candidate is Mrs. Peter 
Oleson, who has been vigorously active 
in word and deed in the political or- 
ganization and inspiration of women all 
over the State. She is said to be one 
of the very fastest talkers in captivity, 
only matched or exceeded, so Minneso- 
tans say, by George E. Vincent, now 
President of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
who was formerly at the head of the 
State University at Minneapolis. She is 
against the “millionaire bloc” in Con- 
gress, against the Esch-Cummins Bill, 
against a sales tax, against any subsi- 
dizing of great corporate interests, in 
favor of a bonus paid out of excess 
profits. She has a name which goes far 
in the Swedish population of Minnesota, 
and she is proving dangerously attrac- 
tive to Republican women. 

The Farmer-Labor Non-Partisan 
League Senatorial candidate in Minne- 
sota is Doctor Henrik Shipstead, a coun- 
try dentist, a philosophizing Norwegian, 
a student of economic radicalism and of 
Norwegian literature, a political radical 
of the type of La Follette and Brookhart, 
and an indefatigable worker for his 
party and his cause. The fight for the 
Senatorship rages about him. It seems 
to be the opinion of intelligent observers 
in Minnesota that Mrs. Oleson will come 
off third, perhaps drawing sufficient 
Republican women from Kellogg to let 
Shipstead into the Senate. If this hap- 
pens, the Senate will gasp. It will be 
the last straw. The argument against 
its probability is that the usual may 
happen and the conservative citizens of 
the twin cities of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, without regard to party, may move 
in a body over to Kellogg on election 
day. Thus the Non-Partisan League. 
peril, which above all things they fear, 
will once more be avoided. 

The commercial conservatives of the 
Twin Cities have long had no other an- 
tidote for what they naturally regard as 
the menacing Socialism of the radical 
Leaguers, except a startled joining of 
forces in a crisis, without regard to 
party, or a hysterical digging into their 
pocketbooks for great campaign funds 
against catastrophe. They are only 
slowly learning that they must meet by 
rational remedies the undoubted ills un- 
der which the farmers of the great 
wheat States suffer. 

The radical leaders of the farmers de- 
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mand that the remedies be State eleva- 
tors, State warehouses, and State banks. 


Only slowly, in Minnesota, is the buk ~ 


wark of co-operative enterp being 
employed to meet the advan -press- 
ure of State Socialism, But’ the co- 


operative spirit is growing. The present 
Governor Preus was elected on that 
issue. He convinced the farmers that 
they should control their own remedial 
institutions, and not put them into the 
hands of Socialist politicians of the State 
Government. Both in Minnesota and in 
Nebraska the propagandism of the Non- 
Partisan League is being successfully 
met by the advance of private co-opera- 
tion. Forty thousand members in Ne- 
braska are in the Farmers’ Co-operative 
Union, owning and operating a long line 
of elevators. And the number in Minne- 
sota is growing. 

La Follette in Wisconsin is coming to 
the peak of his power. He has finally 
merged in an overwhelming personal 
constituency the anti-corporation agra- 
rians, the wets, the Germans, the pro- 
bonus soldiers, the Socialists and the 
industrial workers of all shades. Here 
is another State where anybody is wel- 
come to the rest of the electorate. Wis- 
consin is Wisconsin and La Follette has 
on his side the great bulk of the kind 
of voters who dwell in it. 
his health and vigor, he would seem to 
be psychologically in preparation as 
never before for the leadership of the 
radical elements in the Republican party 
and in the country. So conservative a 
progressive as Beveridge recently paid 
La Follette high public compliment for 
his astonishing ability and determined 
integrity. In fact the whole Middle 
West, whether friendly or hostile to his 
ideas, rates his integrity high. It was 
with La Follette as with those other 
leaders who came through in their 
separate States; the people were in each 
instance groping for the men whom they 
regarded as of unselfish and uncompro- 
mising integrity. The voters seemed to 
be saying to themselves: ‘We are un- 
certain about policies, we don’t know 
what we want; but we would choose 
these men whom we trust, and put the 
problems up to them.” 

And that is about as far as the Middle 
West has yet gone in its new onward 
surge of progress. It is on the warpath. 
It doesn’t know where it’s going, but 
it’s on the way. Its movement is yet 
purposeless and lacks unity of method 
or motive. If unusual material pros- 
perity intervenes, the temperature of its 
political blood-heat may be lowered by 
1924. But the Middle West is already 
the matrix of a new National insurrec- 
tion, if economic difficulty continues and 
the right sort of leadership arouses ‘con- 
scious purpose. 

In any event, prospective candidates 
for the Presidency in 1924 would do well, 
I think, to bear in mind that bourbon 
and reactionary traits are no more be- 
loved in the West than they were a 
decade ago, that a nominee for the Presi- 
dency without progressive horizen is 
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foredoomed to repudiation in that sec- 
tion of the country. The die-hards of 
commerce and politics should take no- 
tice. 

It is a long distance from Broadway 
out here where the cart-wheel silver 
dollars begin to weigh down your pocket- 
book and the big soft hat shades the 
husky form of the out-of-doors man. I 
went one Sunday morning to church, 
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and as I was passing out I was cour- 
teously approached by an elderly mem- 
ber who recognized me as a stranger and 
inquired for the place of my residence. 
When I replied, “New York,” his face 
lighted up and he said: “I was in New 
York once, and I went to hear a man 
preach there. Let me see, what was his 
name?—Oh, yes, Beecher, Beecher. You 
know, he cut quite a figger in his day.” 


It’s a long distance from Broadway, and 
it has its faults of unreason, but a 
sturdy National heart beats here, and 
its conscience, though socially and theo- 
logically conventional, is sensitive to 
economic and political injustice. Out 
here you catch the sound of the reveille 
and the early intimations of the onward 
march while yet the East sleeps stolidly 
in its tents. 


THE POWER OF THE PRESIDENT TO PROTECT 
AMERICAN CITIZENS IN TURKEY AND THEIR WORK 


has naturally been careful to 

avoid any military action to check 
the advance of the victorious Turkish 
armies in Asia Minor. But the destruc- 
tion of Smyrna and of the property of 
American citizens there and the break- 
ing up of the work of American citizens 
in Asia Minor compel careful considera- 
tion of our duty at the present time. 

Article II of the Constitution of the 
United States defines the duty of the 
President and expresses his powers. 
The executive power is vested in him. 
At his inauguration he solemnly swears 
faithfully to execute the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States and “preserve, 
protect, and defend the Constitution.” 
Under this Constitution he has power 
by and with the consent of the Senate 
to make treaties. 

Section 3 of this article declares: “He 
shall take care that the laws are faith- 
fully executed.” 

Article VI provides that all treaties 
made “under the authority of the United 
States shall be the supreme law of the 
land.” 

In pursuance of the power thus vested 
in the President and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, a treaty was made 
between the United States and the Otto- 
man Empire in 1830. That treaty guar- 
antees to American citizens in Turkey 
that “they shall not in any way be vexed 
or molested.” “They shall not be dis- 
turbed in their affairs.” It also provides 
that “even when they have committed 
some offense they shall not be arrested 
or put in prison by the local authorities, 
but they shall be tried by their Minister 
or Consul and punished according to 
their offense, following in this respect 
the usage observed toward other 
Franks.” A treaty between the United 
States and the Turkish Government 
ratified in 1862 confirms these provis- 
ions. Under their protection and with 
the full consent of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, American citizens have gone to 
Turkey, established colleges, schools, 
and hospitals there, and have done a 
most benevolent work among the native 
Christians. 

By Turkish law a Mussulman who 
leaves his Mohammedan faith and 
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adopts another is punishable with death. 
The work of Americans for the Turks 
has been, for this reason, very limited; 
still they have had the benefit of Ameri- 
can medical and surgical skill. 

During the last year these provisions 
of the treaties have been shamefully vio- 
lated by the Angora Government. Ameri- 
can citizens have been arrested, taken 
from their homes for no crime whatever, 
they have not been tried before their 
Consul, and the work in which they 
were engaged among the native Chris- 
tians has been broken up. More than 
a million of these native Christians have 
been killed or deported by the Angora 
Government. This is just as much, to 
use the words of the treaty, a “disturb- 
ance” in the affairs of the Americans 
and a “vexing and molesting” of them 
as it would be to kill all the persons 
employed in a factory or for whose sup- 
ply the factory was working. As long 
ago as 1855 the Attorney-Generai of the 
United States rendered an opinion that 
our citizens who had gone to Turkey 
under the protection of this treaty and 
established schools and colleges and hos- 
pitals are as much entitled to this bene- 
fit as if they were merchants; that the 
treaty applied to all lawful business, 
whether benevolent or mercantile. This 
has been the practical construction of it 
from the beginning. 

There is no question of making war 
upon Turkey or doing any act which re- 
quires further legislation. The treaties 
already made and ratified by the Senate 
are the supreme law of the land. It is 
the duty of the President to execute 
them and to obtain, not only indemnity 
for the past, but security for the future. 
His executive power extends to the 
Army and Navy, of which he is Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and it is his duty to use 
the full power of the United States Gov- 
ernment to protect, for the future, 
American citizens in that part of Thrace 
of which possession is shortly to be de- 
livered to the Turkish Government. 

All our experience with the Turks 
{and the same is true of the experience 
of other nations) shows that their prom- 
ises are not to be relied upon. Whatever 
they may say now to obtain admission 
to Thrace, they will undoubtedly commit 





the same crimes there that they did in 
Asia Minor, unless this Government 
makes such a show of force that the 
Turks will see that the whole power of 
this Government will be exerted for the 
protection of our colleges and other 
American institutions in Turkey and for 
the security of the many Americans who 
are living in Constantinople and doing 
business there. 

In dealing with the Turks it must be 
remembered that it is part of their re 
ligion to make war upon unbelievers and 
to kill them unless they become Moham- 
medans, and that a promise made by a 
Turk to an unbeliever is not binding. 
Men are sometimes worse than their re- 
ligion. They are seldom better. Indi- 
vidual Turks are courteous and plausi- 
ble, but when it comes to united action, 
when they have had the power, they 
have lived up to the precepts of the 
Koran. We can expect nothing better in 
the future unless we satisfy them that 
we are both able and willing to protect 
our own citizens and the work in which, 
with the full consent of the Turkish 
Government, they have engaged. This 
is not war; it is police protection. Our 
Government has protected its citizens 
in this way a hundred times in the 
past without declaring war. In fact, 
such bold and manly actions prevent 
war; just as a well-organized police 
force is generally effective to prevent a 
mob or to disperse it if it should assem- 
ble. 

The President, as has been shown, has 
full power to send a brigade to Constan- 
tinople for the protection of our citizens 
there and their work. The Allies would 
welcome this co-operation. The Ameri- 
can flag and the power behind it would 
be as effective as it was when it waved 
over Corinna Shattuck at Oorfa, and 
saved a thousand innocent lives. 

We may well recall the words of 
Grover Cleveland in his Venezuela mes- 
sage: 


There is no calamity which a great 
nation can invite which equals that 
which can follow a-supine submission 
to wrong and injustice and the con- 
sequent loss of national self-respect 
and honor beneath which are shielded 
a people’s safety and greatness. 
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THE CRESCENT RISES 


WILL THE TURK PENETRATE ITALIAN TRIPOLI? 


sweeps over Asia Minor is likely 
to prove far more devastating 
than we innocent outsiders suspect. 

For a year or more in intimate touch 
with Mohammedanism, for four months 
of that time utterly isolated from any 
English-speaking civilization in ° the 
desert of Libya, the writer confesses a 
fellow-feeling for the Moslem, a persona! 
partiality toward the individual Arab. 
Such sentiment, however, should not be 
confused with intellectual approval. 

Dr. Lothrop Stoddard in his thought- 
ful if rather feverish volume “The Ris- 
ing Tide of Color” presents all the argu- 
ments that would warn against a Jehad 
or Holy War. The imminence of such a 
struggle is to be discounted, if only on 
the grounds that the Mohammedan is 
far too wise and shrewd a politician to 
delude himself with any thoughts of im- 
mediate success. Fundamentally a fight- 
ing man, he realizes perfectly how slim 
would be his chance against the highly 
trained forces of even a single Christian 
nation. 

It is certain, therefore, that he will 
not now attempt any aggressive move- 
ment that would definitely align against 
him the armies of England, France, or 
Italy; that he will not attempt to carry 
the war into distinctly European terri- 
tory—barring that territory until lately 
known as Turkey in Europe. 

That he will even attempt to win back 
his European vilayets is, at the moment, 
problematical. England’s official atti- 
tude is a warning. The Turk may well 
be skeptical, however, as to just how 
much peice strength lies back of Eng- 
land’s threat; how strongly the British 
people ~yould support such an enterprise 
just at this time. And the Turk’s prin- 
cipal virtue in addition to personal cour- 
age is the virtue of patience. Secure in 
his present comfortable position, he can 
afford to sit tight and await diplomatic 
developments. 

Purely speculative though the opinion 
be, it is the writer’s conviction that the 
present Turkish triumph will not seri- 
ously affect the peace of either the 
French or the English Mohammedan 
countries. Algiers and Tunis are too 
close to Paris, too precious as colonies, 
io be pried loose from French sov- 
ereignty. Egypt and India have been 
too long under the stern control of the 
British military forces. Sporadic up- 
risings may occur; but any concerted 
effort by Islam would in Algiers, Tunis, 
Egypt, or India be pretty sure of instant 
suppression. 

There remains the question of Tripoli 
—or, as the country is more definitely 
and accurately designated, Libya. 

Libya, that stretch of Sahara desert 
lying between Tunis and Egypt along 
ihe Mediterranean Sea, is technically to- 
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day under the dominion of Italy. But 
the grip of the Quirinal upon this 
enormous African waste is none too se- 
cure. 

Taken by force of arms in 1911, Libya 
is still restive under Italian supervision. 
There has been no change whatever in 
the religion of the inhabitants, no swerv- 
from the strict tenets of orthodox Mo- 
hammedanism. Always the most difficult 
of converts, the Mohammedans of Libya 
particularly see no attractions in Roman 
Catholicism; and it is doubtful that a 
hundred of them have been brought into 
the Christian Church. Other influences 
too, among the most powerful the pres- 
ence in Libya itself of the see of the 
Senussi, have worked to nullify the best 
efforts of Roman Catholic missionaries. 

Lacking also the colonial experience of 
France and England, Italy has failed in 
any material degree to colonize Libya 
with Italians. Naturally gregarious, the 
Italian peasant prefers the long ocean 
journey to the United States, the Argen- 
tine, or Brazil, where already are hun- 
dreds of thousands of his fellow-country- 
men, to a short two days’ voyage over 
the placid blue sea to Tripoli or Bengasi. 
Opportunity also, in that sterile empty 
land of the desert, seems unalluring. So 
Libya remains—and appears likely to 
remain—Arab. 

Along a shore-line of approximately 
eight hundred miles, Libya, including 
the provinces of Tripolitania and Cyre- 
naica, extends from a point about due 
south of Milan to a point due south of 
Smyrna. That is a long journey. And 
when one considers that no railway— 
save two negligible little narrow-gauge 
lines of twenty miles length—serves the 
country, and that communication is had 
along the coast only by steamer and in 
the interior only by camel-back, one can 
readily understand the difficulties of 
keeping such a territory under control. 

Southward for perhaps a thousand 
miles, over the unmapped desert, Italy 
nominally holds control. But here again 
there is sovereignty only in name; and 
recent press despatches report towns not 
forty miles from Tripoli City in the 
hands of the Bedouins. 

The reason for this tenuous hold on 
Libya by the Italians is due more to the 
very nature of the country than to any 
laxity or inherent weakness in Italian 
government. To subdue and hold a 
desert country is one of the most difficult 
tasks conceivable even in this advanced 
day of military efficiency. Infantry ad- 
vance, ever slow and clumsy, is just 
about impossible in Libya, where mili- 
tary forces must depend wholly for sub- 
sistence upon their own lines of com- 
munication. Ask any experienced sol- 
dier how long he can maintain adequate 
lines of communication without rail- 
ways. Artillery movement through the 


heavy Saharan sand is out of the ques- 
tion, and may be summarily dismissed; 
while he who would fight the Bedouin 
of the desert with cavalry had better 
consider long and prudently, for the 
horsemen of the Arabs have been noted 
through the centuries for their ferocity 
and consummate skill. 

More modern developments serve lit- 
tle. At Azizia, shortly after its sur- 
render as Turkish headquarters in the 
spring of 1919, the writer personally wit- 
nessed the futility of airplane attack. 
The great rock, outcropping from the 
sands, where the Turks and Arabs had 
fought on for six months after the Euro- 
pean armistice, stood practically un- 
touched, though it had been constantly 
bombarded by Italian planes; and all 
about in the rolling sand dunes of the 
desert the lately hostile Bedouins 
camped comfortably, secure in their ex- 
perience that an airplane bomb dropped 
into soft sand was about as deadly or 
dangerous as a pebble tossed into a mill- 
pond. The sand gushed up in great 
geysers of dust, but the shrapnel was 
smothered. 

And there always remains in Tripoli 
the resentment of the natives against 
the method of seizure employed by Italy. 

From the European point of view, the 
action of Italy in 1911 was perfectly 
natural. Certainly, with our vacillating 
colonial policy, it is no function of an 
American to criticise; we have enough 
peculiar problems of our own in the 
Philippines, Porto Rico, Cuba, and 
Haiti. Italy wanted a slice of Africa. 
A generation ago it had nosed into the 
African cupboard and brought out the 
driest and most unpalatable bone— 
Somaliland. Libya looked like fair 
game. France, to the west, had gobbled 
the rest of the Barbary States; Spain 
had a morsel in Morocco; England had 
most of the meat in Egypt and, with 
usual good judgment, had pre-empted 
the fertile and navigable valley of the 
Nile. 

Southward in the Dark Continent 
practically all the desirable territory had 
been seized by either England or Ger- 
many. Besides, that country was a long, 
long way from Genoa or Naples—the 
leading Italian naval bases. 

There remained Libya. So Italy took 
it. 

It was a poor enough prize; but it was 
something. Italy hung on, tried hard to 
develop the land, to make it yield some 
slight return on the investment of money 
and blood. 

But again luck interposed. Not three 
years had elapsed before the outbreak of 
the World War stirred up again the 
Mohammedan frenzy. Italy, even though 
not then an active participant in Europe, 
had to begin operation of a regular troop 
transport service to Tripoli. Reinforce- 
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ments, and more reinforcements, were 
demanded. Finally there was open re 
bellion and bloodshed. 

So, while the attention of the world 
was centered upon the battlefields of 
France and Belgium, while even Italy 
turned its eyes toward the Carso and 
Mount Grappa, an unnoticed but ex- 
tremely ferocious little war was waged 
across the wastes of the Libyan Desert, 
and was being carried right up to the 
walls and outpost forts of the seaboard 
cities. Misurata, on the Mediterranean, 
fell; and Zavia, less than fifty kilome- 
ters from Tripoli City, was taken and 
occupied by the Arabs under the com- 
mand of Fuad Pasha, nephew of the 
Turkish Sultan. 

In May, 1919, as has been said, an 
armistice was patched up. That armi- 
stice exists on paper to-day. But what 
the true situation is remains dubious; 
for news reports from Libya, having 
their only possible origin in the Italian 
Censor’s office, cannot be depended upon. 

The difficulties, then, that menace the 
maintenance of Italian dominion in 
Libya are three: 

First, the comparatively recent con- 
quest of the country, a matter of only 
eleven years past. The writer spent 
some days with a famous sheik of the 
desert, one Mohammed Shulabi, who is 
reputed to have been himself the leader 
of a terrible attack on Italian bersaglieri 
from which scarcely a man escaped. 
What Mohammed Shulabi thinks now no 
one may say, for the Arab is not com- 
municative to comparative strangers. 
But what other chief men of the race feel 
is very evident in the very manner in 
which they eye their Italian overlords 
and in their muttered curses of hatred 
as the Italian soldiers, always—and pru- 
dently—fully armed, pass down the suk 
of the city. 

Second, the failure of the Italian Gov- 
ernment adequately to colonize the coun- 
try with loyal Italians. Where here in 
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New York (an American city, despite 
all that some of its detractors may main- 
tain) we have huge colonies of Italians 
living almost precisely as they would in 
Caserta or Reggio or Bari or Trapani— 
talking the same tongue, eating the same 
food, prey to the same superstitions, 
flaunting the same flag—in the towns of 
Libya, from Buchamesh on the west to 
Tobruch on the Egypt line, is heard no 
syllable of the soft Latin tongue. Here 
the Koran is in every tent and Dante is 
unknown; here fez replaces borsalino. 
and the sandal takes the place of the 
boot. What few civilians, clustered 
about iron café tables, do speak the 
Latin tongue turn out to be, upon closer 
and disappointing investigation, mongrel 
Maltese from Valetta or Levantine Jews. 

And, in the third place, there are the 
almost insuperable obstacles to a purely 
military control. In Algiers and Tunis, 
not to speak of Morocco, the Atlas Moun- 
tains supply great tracts of arable and 
fertile country, welling with water. In 
Egypt is the incalculably precious Nile, 
along which—in addition to its fertiliz- 
ing properties—troops may be moved 
with speed and security for hundreds of 
miles. But, in Tripolitania, in the in- 
terior of Cyrenaica even, twenty miles 
from the littoral, are none of these tacti- 
cal advantages. Forever and forever the 
sands of the desert stretch southward, 
hill upon hill. Across the glaring empti- 
ness of this awful desolation, tortured 
by the unbelievable heat of the summer 
sun or frozen by the gale of winter 
blasts from the bitter Adriatic, any de- 
fending forces must move painfully in 
pursuit of the will-o’-the-wisp enemy. In 
full possession of the vast herds of 
camels and of thousands of beautiful 
Arab horses, the Bedouins can strike, 
and run and strike again with miracu- 
lous speed. 

And, untrammeled by any Hague con- 
ventions, the Arab knows war only in 
its most primitive aspects. To kill the 
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and the question whether and to 

what extent the United States 
should press for payment of the debts 
due to her, it is easy to understand the 
situation of France and Great Britain. 
These countries are hard hit by the war, 
but both of them are obviously solvent. 
Britain has balanced her budget, repaid 
more than one billion dollars of external 
and internal liabilities, reduced the 
amount of her paper money, and brought 
her exchange sterling within ten per 
cent of par gold; while France is de- 
clared by the Bankers’ Trust, after an 
elaborate investigation, to be as wealthy 
as she was before the war (this being 
the reward of her thrift), and if her 
budget does not yet balance, the reason 
is that she has undertaken the restora- 
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tion of her ruined provinces on a large 
scale; debiting the cost, not to taxation, 
but to German reparations, which are in 
a large measure withheld. The case of 
Italy, too, is plain. Her expenditure is 
greater than her revenue, and what she 
needs is a much smaller army, many 
fewer officials, and severe rectitude in 
her administration. 

But when we come to Germany, we 
find that even experts differ. This is 
doubtless because some of them, like 
scientific witnesses, are swearing their 
testimony to a brief. They want Ger- 
many to pay her fines to France and 
they say, therefore, that she is well able 
to do so, or they want the United States 
to cancel her loans and therefore they 
say that Europe is perishing. I hold no 
brief for any policy. I have heard a 
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enemy is his ideal. How? Well, that 
doesn’t matter very much. The night 
attack is his favorite pastime; the slit- 
ting of hostile throats while his victim 
sleeps is a peculiarly pleasant sort of 
play; the maiming or horrible cicatriza- 
tion of “Christian dogs” is all a part of 
the game. 

It is that sort of thing that Italy has 
to face in Libya. And if the Turkish 
uprising in Asia Minor spreads its spirit 
unchecked, it is that sort of thing that 
is almost certain to happen. 

The loss of Libya would seem a small 
thing as measured in the great balance 
of world affairs. To Italy, indeed, the 
bereavement might not be unbearable; 


for the arid land is unprofitable enough. 


as it stands, and constitutes a constant 
and annoying drain upon the royal treas- 
ury. 

But with the Turk actually triumph- 
ant in his own ancient provinces of 
Asia, daily threatening a return to lost 
lands of Thrace, a single victorious 
campaign in the territory of a strong 
Allied nation would lend him a confi- 
dence that might well prove enormously 
difficult to subdue. 

A thousand years ago the Christian 
nations were at bay in their own lands. 
And while there is no danger of another 
such situation in our living generation, 
the advance of the champions of the 
Crescent is worth more than superficial 
attention. 

The Turk, winning Syria, wins back 
a land long Moslem. The Turk, winning 
Tripoli—all Libya—wins back a land 
where Christian influence has for a little 
time at least been omnipotent. 

And there.is, it may be added, a sinis- 
ter significance in the circumstance that 
those strangers from “the parts of Libya 
about Cyrene” (Acts ii.10)—who on the 
first Day of Pentecost spoke the Apos- 
tles’ own language—should be now 
wholly converted to the tongue of the 
Prophet. 


FINANCE 


dozen budgets introduced into the Brit- 
ish House of Commons. There is not a 
budget so introduced by Mr. Lloyd 
George that I did not hear discussed in 
advance and during its passage. The 
judgment that I have brought to bear 
upon the German problem is the judg- 
ment which I would apply to the finances 
of my own country, a judgment based on 
cold arithmetic, which, after all, is one 
of those few sciences that, even in a 
mad world, cannot err. 

The collapse of currency in Russia 
was of course deliberate. During the 
war it was actually promoted by Ger- 
many, where billions of forged rubles 
were distributed for the purpose along 
the Russian front. The Bolshevists may 
now wish to regain a monetary standard, 
but in the first flush of their Communist 
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enthusiasm they hoped to use other 
tokens, representing only the’ various 
units of labor performed and eliminating 
wealth, thrift, investment, and the entire 
machinery of capitalism. In Austria 
currency has been wrecked, moreover, 
by causes easy to analyze. Vienna is 
“the head without a body,” where pro- 
ceeds what business men call a vast 
“overhead” expenditure with no volume 
of business to sustain it. 

But Germany is not Communist. In 
no country is capital more powerful and 
triumphant. Nor is Germany a head 
withoyt a body. By war she has lost 
less than one-fifth of her territory, and 
more than four-fifths remains. Why, 
then, has the mark fallen from 23 cents 
to about one-seventeenth of a cent? It 
is a fall to one-four-hundredth of value 
or—allowing for a feverish recovery—to 
one-three-hundredth. What is the ex- 
planation? 

The immediate reason for the fall in 
the mark is easy enough to state. Paper 
money is a symbol for gold. On a dollar 
bill are printed the words: 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York will pay to the bearer on de- 
mand one dollar. 

The bill is issued on the security of the 
United States, dischargeable in gold. In 
Germany, one year ago, the gold reserve 
was $250,000,000. The outstanding paper 
was $17,500,000,000. The proportion of 
paper to gold was thus 70 to 1. And 
to-day the position is worse. German 
currency merely represents credit, not 
assets. In a single week aS many as 
10,000,000,000 paper marks, equivalent to 
more than 2,000,000,000 paper dollars, 
have been issued, not to pay reparations, 
but with obvious intent to depreciate. 

On this phenomenon there can be no 
higher authority than Dr. Bruhn, the 
chairman of Krupps’ directors. Recently 
he has said: 

Inflation is the lesser evil. The 
greatest evil would be if we were to 
stop working. 

In other words, the inflation is de- 
liberate. The industrial magnates have 
ordained it. George Bernhard, editor of 
the “Vossische Zeitung,” has expressed 
the view that Stinnes is playing for a 
collapse. The objective is Germany busy 
but Germany bankrupt. She is to re- 
cover her trade, but she is to shed her 
debts. 

Take first her industries, and secondly 
her finance. In May, 1921, Mr. Schwab, 
supported by Mr. Hoover, declared that 
Germany had gone back to work and 
was “winning the peace.” In Mr. 
Hoover’s words, she hoped “to coin des- 
perate labor into good solid money.” On 
August 12 the London “Economist,” the 
highest financial authority in the British 
Empire, reported of Germany: 

The trade boom is growing; and an 
increasing number of manufacturers 
refuse to deliver before the end of the 
year, and in all cases provide for al- 
teration of their contract prices in 
case wages or other costing factors 
increase. Employment continues to 
improve, and the unsatisfied demand 
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for labor materially exceeds the small 
number of unemployed. The number 
ef publieky supported unemployed has 
fallen from 314,475 a year ago to 
19,864 on July 1. Crops will not be as 
bad as was feared some weeks ago, 
but will not be as good as in 1921. 


The unemployed in Germany are 
20,000 in numbers, and in Britain, with 
sterling rising to par, the unemployed 
number nearly 2,000,000, this on a 
smaller population. 

Inflation of currency is thus.a tonic 
while it lasts. In Germany’s home mar- 
ket it has resulted in constantly rising 
prices. Goods are ordered to-day be- 
cause they can be sold to-morrow at an 
assured profit. Companies have raised 
an immense volume of new capital, em- 
ployees becoming mark millionaires in a 
month. As prices have risen, so on the 
whole have wages, and one estimate is 
that, as a result of the war, the standard 
of living in Germany has fallen only six 
per cent. As an eight-hour day has been 
substituted for a nine-hour day—with a 
temporary but considerable diminution 
of output due to the fragrance of Bolsh- 
evism—this is certainly an interesting 
result. The workers are considered to 
be well fed and well clothed. A mercan- 
tile marine is in process of construction. 
The tonnage of shipping cleared at Ham- 
burg is rapidly returning to normal, and 
the number of passenger automobiles, 
which in 1914 was 60,676, had risen by 
1921 to 60,966, while in some cities sky- 
scrapers of American plan are being 
projected. Into a period of peace Ger- 
many has thus continued the feverish 
activities of war. 

But, having developed great industrial 
cities and a crowded population, the 
Germans cannot live by taking in one 
another’s washing. They must have for- 
eign trade, and this foreign trade, like 
the home trade, has been stimulated by 
inflation. Take Krupps. It is true that 
seventy-five per cent of the ore used by 
Krupps is now imported and paid for in 
gold. But, on the other hand, Krupps 
receive gold for every manufactured 
product that they export. The difference 
between these imports and those exports 
is a gold difference in favor of Krupps, 
and put into marks that gold is multi- 
plied hundreds of times in paper value. 
Now the rise in German wages has al- 
ways been lower than the rise in the 
value of gold. If Krupps get 300 marks 
for their one mark gold, they have only 
to pay 150 marks or less on increased 
wages, salaries, and overhead expenses. 
On the transaction they have thus an 
enormous margin of profit—sufficient to 
enable them to sell steel in England at 
$20 less per ton than England can make 
that steel. 

It is true that Germany has lost many 
investments abroad by confiscation. But 
after peace was signed her financiers 
met this difficulty by exporting foreign 
investments held in Germany. The ob- 
ject was twofold. First, it meant that 
these foreign investments could not be 
seized in Germany for reparations or 
taxes imposed for the purpose of repara- 
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tions. And, secondly, it provided Ger- 
many with assets in foreign bdnks 
against which she could get credit for 
the purchase of raw material that she 
badly needed owing to the depletion of 
her stocks. Her own banks were, doubt- 
less, weakened by the loss of these ex- 
ported securities and had to lend to 
their own people without such security 
and thus contribute to inflation, but this 
result, as we have seen, German finan- 
ciers did not mind. Inflation has been 
their game throughout. 

We thus see that, in peace as well as 
in war, the German mind is comprehen- 
sive, thoroughly logical, and organized 
to the last detail, like a machine. The 
depreciation of the mark has of course 
led to many valuable German assets 
passing at low prices into foreign hands, 
but on balance Germany has gained 
enormously. Her assets of every kind— 
mines, forests, factories, farms, ete.— 
are worth about $70,000,000,000 gold, 
none of which assets, as valued in gold, 
are affected by the fall in the mark. 
When, however, we come to Germany’s 
liabilities, we find a very different story. 
The whole of her domestic war debt, 
much swollen since the armistice, is in 
paper, and last year it had reached about 
250,000,000,000 of such marks, or $60,- 
000,000,000. But see what happens when 
the mark falls to one-three-hundredth of 
its face value. The German debt shrinks 
to only $200,000,000, or less than one- 
hundredth of the Federal debt of the 
United States. One can easily under- 
stand why Germany would like to raise 
an international loan, even of moderate 
dimensions. For every cent she receives 
by such loan she can redeem 300 cents 
of scrip face value, issued—all of it— 
in the first instance at or about par. 

The German argument is thus subtle 
and ingenious. She sees Britain, with 
her sterling exchange almost back to 
normal, heavily taxed and painfully re- 
paying to her creditors, at home and 
abroad, 20 shillings in the pound. How 
much easier to postpone taxation, to re- 
tain innumerable officials, to run the 
post office and railways at a loss, and so 
depreciate not only the currency, but the 
debts of every kind dependent on it! 
When Germany had to find a billion dol- 
lars in gold last year for reparations, 
she let the mark slump, and it is esti- 
mated that her foreign creditors lost 
much more by the fall than the Allies 
gained by the billion dollars. - With 
their assets safely planted abroad, Ger- 
man capitalists would rather like the 
country to go bankrupt and get rid of 
its liabilities, and especially of repara- 
tions. Then, with the capital thus ex- 
ported, they would start business again 
unhampered by actual and political lia- 
bilities. 

That this has been and is the German 
strategy, I take to be demonstrable be- 
yond possibility of challenge. Whether 
she can “put it over” is another ques- 
tion. After all, when the mark fell to 
2 cents, many people outside Germany 
bought the currency in the belief that 
Germany would play the game and seek 
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a recovery of her credit. On their part, 
it was doubtless a speculation, but it 
will be a long time before German marks 
are again trusted abroad. Also, infla- 
tion is like running a bicycle down hill. 
What exactly will happen when the 
brake is applied? May it not then be 
up-hill work, as in the United States 
during deflation? 

What Dr. Hermes, the German Fi- 
nance Minister, says is that reparations 
are “the cause of the entire financial 
distress of the Empire.” He is right. 
Whether the reparations be reasonable 
or excessive, Germany does not want to 
pay one gold mark more than she has 
to or before she is made to pay. Infla- 
tion is her weapon not only for promot- 
ing commerce but for postponing install- 
ments when they fall due. As long as 
the amount of reparations continues 
indeterminate, for so long will Germany 
drive down her apparent credit at home, 
building up by a feverish trade new 
credits abroad, which the Allies cannot 
touch. 

In saying that the Germans are not 
philanthropists, but are thinking mainly 
of their own interests, the French also 
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are right. The Germans are in that re- 
spect like every other nation that walks 
this earth. Whether the inflation is an 
honest device, one may argue one way 
and the other way. The Germans con- 
sider that it is their economic defense 
against claims for reparations of an 
impossible amount. The practical ques- 
tion, however, is not one of ethics. It is 
plain that Germany will pay nothing ex- 
cept as she is compelled, and what we 
have to decide is how far she can be 
compelled. The profits on her state 
mines and forests, when reduced to gold, 
are negligible—perhaps intentionally 
negligible—and there is little hope that 
those profits would increase if German 
workers were to be placed under the 
alien control of French officers. Military 
measures against Germany, in which 
France would have to act alone, whether 
justified by the facts or not, would fail 
to raise money. Interrupt German in- 
dustry, and the last hope of reparations 
seems likely to vanish. 

Germany is to-day recovering. By her 
treaty with the Soviets she has obtained 
access to the vast resources of Russia 
which she is now organizing. In one 
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year her population rose by 750,000, 
while the population of France fell by 
200,000. The balance of population was 
changed to the disadvantage of France 
by one million in twelve months—this 
without any annexation of Austria or 
other extension of German territory. 
The very measures which disarm Ger- 
many on the military side strengthen 
her armament as a commercial Power. 
One billion dollars’ worth of gun plant 
has been scrapped at Krupps under Gen- 
eral Bingham, of the British army. And 
Krupps is making locomotives with 
other steel products, which are seized by 
customers before they are cold..: The 
German budget shows an item of 3,600,- 
000,000 marks for defense and 8,100,000,- 
000 marks for pensions, or 11,700,000,000 
marks in all for the army and navy. In 
gold this works out at less than $8,000; 
000! The naval and military budget of 
France is 5,000,000,000 franes. In gold 
that works out at $400,000,000. Ger- 
many is thus spending in gold one- 
fiftieth of the sums spent by France 
upon armaments, pensions included. 
That, in plain terms, is the situation 
that we are up against. 


THE CRIME WAVE AND THE JURY 


HE report of the Cleveland Crime 
Survey has been published, vari- 
ous Bar Associations have spoken, 
and the consensus of opinion appears to 
be that the courts are congested, that 
legal procedure in many cases is anti- 
quated, and that the law’s delay which 
is the consequence of the congestion and 
the antiquated methods is a direct en- 
couragement to the criminal and an 
incentive to crime. 

The jury seems to have escaped criti- 
cism, yet my experience as a juror in the 
criminal court compels the verdict that 
the jury, as it is selected to-day, must 
bear a large share of the responsibility 
for the contempt of law which is the 
primary cause of the crime wave. Nomi- 
nally, every citizen on the assessors’ 
lists is liable to jury service; actually, 
nearly half of those called find some way 
of escape. Precedent and political influ- 
ence are invoked to exempt those best 
fitted to pass upon the guilt or innocence 
of their fellow-citizens at the bar, and 
that solemn responsibility is left to the 
ignorant and inexperienced. The “twelve 
men tried and true” have ceased to be 
tried, and though they may be true ac- 
cording to their lights, those lights are 
often but a feeble glimmer. 

In my own State the written law ex- 
empts from jury service any man who 
has been a member of the National 
Guard for nine years or who after nine 
months in the United States Army has 
been honorably discharged. Precedent 
rules that physicians and nurses shall 
be automatically excused. Lawyers are 
called officers of the court and are ex- 
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cused. The judge may at his discretion 
excuse any one who claims that his busi- 
ness will suffer without his actual pres- 
ence, and teachers and clergymen appeal 
successfully, as a rule, to that discretion. 
Those who cater to the necessary needs 
of the community—the butcher, the 
baker, the electric-light maker—find 
small difficulty in persuading the court 
that they are of more value as public 
providers than as jurors. A watchmaker 
summoned to’'my jury was permitted to 
return to his work because he said he 
was the only expert workman in his 
shop. Political influence can be trusted 
to relieve from service all those with a 
pull, and foresighted citizens who con- 
tribute handsomely to the expenses of 
the party in power need not fear the 
tedium of the court-room. 

By these various processes of elimina- 
tion, the eighty talesmen assigned to my 
court were reduced to forty-two before 
the court opened. Only four of the forty- 
two gave evidence of anything more 
than a primary education. Chauffeurs, 
waiters, plumbers’ assistants, clerks 
from small shops, men “temporarily out 
of a job” predominated. The women did 
not raise the level of intelligence. In 
addition to my wholly inexperienced 
self, my sex was represented by a col- 
ored woman, elderly and somnolent, and 
two flappers whom their masculine 
fellow-jurors openly admired, and with 
whom the younger of them openly 
flirted. We were an ignorant and ineffi- 
cient group. Several of us had never 


before been in a court-room. More than 
one could have sympathized with the 





juror who, after the trial was over and 
ihe judge had made his charge, —was 
asked whether he would vote for the 
plaintiff or the defendant, and replied 
helplessly, “But which is the plaintiff 
and which the defendant?” We did not 
know how to weigh evidence nor sift the 
conflicting and contradictory testimony 
of the witnesses. Our “native common 
sense” did not save us from unjust ver- 
dicts. We punished the innocent and 
bade the guilty go free. 

Happily, though it was the criminal 
court, the cases were for the most part 
trivial. In the first one submitted to us, 
a colored truck-driver was accused of 
selling a barrel of apples from the truck 
and putting the money into his own 
pocket. The witnesses were his fellow- 
employees, ignorant colored men like 
himself, and under the heckling of the 
lawyers they grew more and more con- 
fused in their testimony. They contra- 
dicted themselves and one another and 
left us in a maze of doubt and bewilder- 
ment. The judge’s charge failed to ex- 
tricate us. We could not agree and 
were sent to the jury room for consulta- 
tion. 

The jury room was small,. dark, and 
badly ventilated. It contained a table, 
twelve chairs, and an enormous spittoon. 
around which we gathered. The men 
eagerly lighted their pipes, and it at 
once occurred to me that ignorant 
jurors, only half-conscious of their re- 
sponsibilities, might easily agree to dis- 
agree in order to escape for a while from 
the severe decorum of the court and 
lounge and smoke in the jury room. I 
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have since been assured that evidence 
is not lacking to confirm my suspicion. 

The jury room, as I have said, was 
stuffy and the pipes were rank. My soul 
revolted at the thought of seeing that 
huge spittoon put into active use, so I 
said, “Excuse me, gentlemen, but smok- 
ing is forbidden in court.” 

“This is not the court,’”’ said a juror, 
puffing clouds of bad tobacco smoke into 
the already foul air. 

“Let us leave it to the judge,” I re- 
plied. “I will call the guard and tell 
him ‘to ask the judge whether this room 
is or is not the court.” 

Every pipe was instantly put out—a 
bit of circumstantial evidence in favor 
of my suspicion—and we quickly decided 
that, while the testimony was contradic- 
tory and bewildering, it did seem, on the 
whole, to lean toward the prisoner and 
we would give him the benefit of the 
doubt. Our foreman reported a verdict 
of acquittal, and the old experienced 
erier, with whom I had established 
friendly relations, found opportunity to 
whisper to me, “Well, that was a bum 
verdict.” I appealed to the prosecuting 
attorney, who was my kindly guide 
through the mazes of legal procedure, to 
know why it was “bum,” and he said, 
“You went straight against the evidence. 
We know the man is guilty. He has 
confessed. And you paid no attention to 
the judge’s charge.” . 

“What else can you expect from such 
an ignorant and inexperienced lot as we 
are?” I replied. “We thought we were 
following the evidence. We thought we 
were heeding the judge’s charge. We did 
the best we could.” 

In another typical case we were asked 
to decide which of two toughs had hit 
the other first in a street fight. Four of 
us, the four oldest and most experienced 
in the ways of the world, believed the 


testimony pointed to the guilt of the de-. 


fendant; eight, including the flappers 
and their admirers, insisted upon his 
innocence. Again we were sent to the 
jury room for consultation. It had hap- 
pened that a witness had referred to a 
previous fight between the plaintiff and 
ihe defendant, and the judge had warned 
us that that bit of testimony had no 
-onnection with the case and must not 
be considered. One of the flappers 
juoted it, and, when reminded that the 
judge had charged us to forget it, she 
said, “Well, I guess we must go by what 
the witnesses say. I guess we heard 
what that witness said. I guess we 
know as much as the judge does about 
that.” 

Her admirers supported her and it 
looked as if we must remain four to 
eight, but one of the four whispered to 
me, “These young people are so young 
that they know it all. No argument will 
change them. If we do not agree, the 
case will have to be retried. Is it worth 
a retrial? Does it really matter which 
of these two toughs hit the other first?” 

I agreed that it did not, we went over 
to the majority, and the foreman re- 
ported a verdict for the defendant. 
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When I asked the prosecuting attorney 
what he thought of the verdict, he said: 
“All the evidence is against the defend- 
ant. Why did you not listen to the 
judge?” 

“This time I know we ignored the 
judge’s charge,” I answered, “but the 
flappers and their young men would 
have it so.” And he sighed, “You never 
can tell what a jury will do.” .- 

One reason why you never can tell.is 
that the jury, being ignorant and in- 
experienced, falls easily under the spell 
of emotional oratory. It has become the 
custom of the lawyers for the defense 
to say little about the evidence against 
their clients, but much of their suffer- 
ings under the accusations of the prose- 
cution. The stronger the evidence 
against them, the more vividly the suf- 
ferings are portrayed. The jury is im- 
plored to think of the ignominy that 
will attach to the devoted wife of the 
defendant if the verdict be against him, 
of the disgrace that will pursue his inno- 
cent children. The gray hairs of an 
aged mother become a criminal’s best 
defense, “sob-stuff’” takes the place of 
argument, and if a lawyer can make the 
jury weep he need not fear its verdict. 

Not long ago a bootlegger was brought 
to trial before the Federal court in my 
own city. It happened to be Easter 
week, and the bootlegger’s lawyer, profit- 
ing by the memories evoked by the 
sacred season, compared the sufferings 
of his client under the charges of the 
prosecution to the sufferings of Christ 
on his way to Calvary! Tears of emo- 
tion dimmed the eyes of the men jurors, 
the one protesting woman felt herself 
obliged to yield to the tearful majority, 
and the bootlegger left the court a vindi- 
cated man. 

It is worth while to note that it is 
the women jurors who are objecting to 
the substitution of emotion for evidence 
and “sob-stuff” for argument. The men, 
even the most intelligent, have failed to 
register a protest. 

Another reason why you never can 
tell what a jury will do is that, being 
ignorant and inexperienced, it is easily 
prejudiced against the testimony of the 
police. In the majority of the cases sub- 
mitted to my court police officers testi- 
fied either for the defense or the prose- 
cution, and the opposing lawyer always 
urged us to pay no attention to anything 
they might say. 

“All policemen are liars,” said one 
attorney in asking a verdict for his 
client. “It is their business to build up 
a case, and they build it up, evidence or 
no evidence.” 

I asked that lawyer later if he thought 
it conducive to law and order to con- 
demn the police in open court. “Look 
at the people in this court-room,” I said. 
“They are all ignorant. Many of them 
are aliens. All of them are criminals 
or the friends of criminals. Tell them 
that the police are corrupt and are build- 
ing cases against them, and what be- 
comes of their respect for the law?” 

He merely shrugged his shoulders. 
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His one aim was to influence the jury, 
and he had the support of precedent. A 
lieutenant of police has lately lamented 
to me the effect of this discrediting of 
police testimony in open court upon the 
morale of the force. “If we are alway 


spoken of as knaves,” he said, “where is . 


the incentive to be honest? If the force 
is as corrupt as the lawyers would have 
the jury believe, why not devote to its 
improvement the energy spent in de- 
nouncing it?” 

Given the jury as I found it, it is 
evident that upon it must rest a due 
proportion of the responsibility for the 
miscarriages of justice which disgrace 
our courts and give immunity to the 
criminal. It is not the severity of the 
sentence that the lawbreaker fears; it is 
the certainty of the sentence. The jury 
stands for uncertainty. The criminal 
knows that if he can secure a lawyer 
who is expert in heckling witnesses 
until they become bewildered and uncer- 
tain, the jury will become bewildered 
and uncertain. He knows that if his 
lawyer is able to play upon the emotion 
of the jurors and move them to tears he 
can await their verdict without trem- 
bling. The native common sense of the 
ignorant juror is supposed to guide him 
through the mazes of conflicting evi- 
dence and the pitfalls spread by emo- 
tional oratory, but common sense is not 
an invariable attribute of the ignorant 
and inexperienced, nor has it been 
proved that native common sense is 
eradicated by education. To be a good 
juror does not imply a college degree. 
The expert watchmaker who was ex- 
cused from my jury was evidently not 
a college graduate, but his skilled trade 
had made him observant and taught him 
concentration, yet those very qualities 
which made him invaluable as a juror 
served to relieve him from jury duty. 

I asked a lawyer, upon whose client 
we sat in judgment, if he would tell me 
why he had challenged so many jurors. 
“Because they were just plain stupid,” 
he said. “They could not have under- 
stood the evidence.” 

Intelligence tests are superseding ex- 
aminations and references for entrance 
into college and the business world; 
perhaps in time they will be used to 
eliminate the “plain stupid” from the 
jury box. Perhaps, too, the tests which 
are weeding morons out of the United 
States Army may eventually weed the 
illiterate and feeble-minded from that 
vastly more important army whose 
weapons are votes and whose battle- 
ground is the ballot-box. 

I may add that I submitted my ver- 
dict on the jury to my judge and he 
agreed it is just. He agreed that the 
jury, as at presenteselected, is unrepre- 
sentative and therefore too often inex- 
perienced and incompetent. 

He agreed that if mixed juries are to 
continue the age limit must be raised 
Twenty-one years may insure enough 
wisdom to vote but not enough to en- 
able young men and young women to sit 
side by side in the jury box and hear 
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and discuss the unsavory testimony of 
the criminal court. 
He agreed that lawyers who “work tlfe 


tion 0b racket” should be checked, but when 
What “entured to ask him why he had not 
pravhecked them in his own court he replied 


vu 


that he had not the authority. It would 
take the united action of many judges to 
overturn a precedent so long established. 

He agreed that the discrediting of 
police testimony in open court tends to 
demoralize the criminal class, the jury, 
and the force itself, but he felt again 
that only by united action can the cus- 
tom be abolished. 


THE OUTLOOK 


He agreed that I had common sense 
on my side when I suggested that the 
chief reason why cleanly and intelligent 
citizens evade jury duty in the criminal 
court is that a murder trial will consign 
them to the jury dormitory and compel 
them to bunk next to men of doubtful 
cleanliness and of any “race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude.” The 
jury dormitory might have meant democ- 
racy in the time of Alfred, but in the 
twentieth century it is merely defiance 
of the elementary laws of health and 
hygiene. Modern sanitary science de- 
mands separate cubicles, and until they 
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are provided women jurors will be justi- 
fied in refusing to go into a dormitory 
and preferring a jail sentence for con- 
tempt of court, for in a jail one may at 
least have a cell to herself. 

I left the court-room on my last day 
profoundly depressed by the jury system 
as I had seen it in operation, and by my 
own share in so many unjust verdicts. 
I was the more pleased when the crier, 
who had been the severest critic of our 
verdicts, followed me with outstretched 
hand. “Good-by,” he said, “good-by, and 
I hope they’ll send you back to us soon. 
You’ve got the makin’s of a good juror.” 


GIFFORD PINCHOT 


HE Bull Moose has fought a de- 
cisive battle with the Elephant in 
the Pennsylvania political arena, 
and has subdued him. Now the pachy- 
derm plods docilely in the wake of his 
antlered conqueror, and together they 
are going to administer the usual drub- 
bing to the Democratic Donkey on elec- 
tion day in November. 

In other words, Gifford Pinchot, dis- 
ciple of Roosevelt and the foremost of 
the Bull Moose in the Keystone State, 
who stands for everything the Republi- 
can organization leaders have scoffed at 
since T. R.’s memorable campaign in 
1912, is to be the next Governor of 
Pennsylvania, and he is to be elected as 
the regular Republican candidate. And, 
furthermore, the one-time followers of 
Boise Penrose, men who fought Pinchot 
bitterly in the primary election, will 
accept the inevitable and heip the Pro- 
gressive host, which brought about his 
nomination, in rolling up the customary 
Republican majority. 

So in January next the chief execu- 
tive’s mansion, occupied for so many 
generations by men subservient to the 
dic.ates of the Republican machine, will 
be occupied by Roosevelt’s Chief For- 
ester, one of his most trusted lieuten- 
ants, who sums up his pledges to the 
people by announcing that he will give 
them “a Roosevelt square deal.” 

That Pinchot will be elected there is 
not the slightest doubt. Of course the 
“unterrified” of the Democracy, who 
have a morose habit of prolonging their 
own agony, may insist that their candi- 
date, John A. McSparran, who is also 
the Master of the Pennsylvania State 
Grange, has a chance to win. But in 
their innermost consciousnesses they 
know he hasn’t the remotest chance. 

Pitted against any other candidate 
than Pinchot, McSparran would poll a 
vote much larger than has ever been 
given to any Democratic candidate in 
Pennsylvania since Robert E. Pattison 
was chosen Governor. He represents 
the best his party has to offer, having 
been selected in opposition to the desires 
of the machine leaders. But, this year, 
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against Pinchot, he hasn’t any chance 
whatever. 

Pinchot not only represents a pro- 
gramme of good government, which the 
people know he is honest and vigorous 
enough to put into effect, but, more 
than that, he represents a movement 
which the people of Pennsylvania, in a 
more or less confused way, have been 
trying to bring to a successful point in 
the commonwealth’s political life for 
many years. 

Pinchot typifies to the people the de- 
stroyer of the boss system. There al- 
ways has been an undercurrent of senti- 
ment against bossism in the State, even 
though observers may have believed that 
it was “corrupt and contented.” In 
1912, when Colonel Roosevelt came into 
Pennsylvania and declared war on Boies 
Penrose, in the contest for delegates to 
the Republican National Convention in 
Chicago, the people answered his call 
because they saw an attack on the 
bosses. When the Progressive party 
was formed, and Roosevelt, continuing 
his fight, called for the State’s electoral 
vote, he got it. The people wanted to end 
the boss system, and they felt that T. R.’s 
return to Presidential power meant the 
downfall of Penrose and his associates. 

Subsequently, with the magnetic per- 
sonality of the Colonel removed, the 
ardor of the people cooled, and the Pro- 
gressive force was disorganized. But it 
came back strongly in the recent pri- 
mary election, and the selection of 
Gifford Pinchot as the Republican guber- 
natorial candidate was the result. 

Unquestionably the political blunders 
of the Republican machine leaders con- 
tributed to the success of Pinchot—that 
and the fact that there was a disaffec- 
tion in their ranks which precipitated 
certain disclosures concerning misman- 
agement of the Pennsylvania State 
Treasury. But these were merely con- 
tributing causes—the main elements 
that produced victory lay in the realiza- 
tion that Pinchot stood for Rooseveltism, 
and*that his Rooseveltism was not a 
modified or diluted article, but such as 
might be expected from a man who had 


lived and worked with and shared the 
confidence of the man whom Pennsyl- 
vania reverences as it does only Lincoln 
and Washington. 

As to the blunders of the organization 
leaders, these consisted of certain acts 
which helped to emphasize the declara- 
tions of Pinchot that a little group of 
men was nullifying the Uniform Pri- 
maries Act and taking out of the hands 
of the people their right to select the 
party candidates. . 

When the time arrived for the selec- 
tion of a machine man for the guberna- 
torial nomination, Penrose had died. A 
group of county leaders, together with 
Governor William C. Sproul, essayed to 
take the power of Penrose into their 
hands. Another group, sympathetic 
with Joseph R. Grundy, President of the 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, declined to work with them. 

Consequently it was difficult for the 
Sproul group of leaders to concentrate 
on one man. Several men upon whom 
they looked with favor had thrown 
themselves into the race, and, in addi- 
tion, the Grundy faction had entered 
John S. Fisher, former Banking Commis- 
sioner of the State. 

Finally the Sproul leaders managed to 
eliminate all but Fisher and Pinchot, 
although they never had hoped to drive 
the Forester out of the race. Then they 
entered an entirely new candidate, 
George E. Alter, Attorney-General of 
Pennsylvania. 

This process of elimination not only 
required considerable time, but it in- 
volved endless secret conferences, and 
with Pinchot pointing his finger continu- 
ally to the efforts of the bosses to defeat 
the purposes of the primary election, the 
people were deeply impressed by the 
spectacle. 

And to more thoroughly stamp the 
iniquity upon the popular mind, John 
S. Fisher, who had previously refused to 
get out of the field at the behest of the 
Sproul leaders, withdrew with a call to 
the people to name Pinchot and defeat 
the attempt to nullify the primary. 

The battle in the primary election was 
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a definite fight upon the issue as to 
whether a set of bosses or the Republi- 
can voters themselves should name the 
gubernatorial candidate. Exposure of 
the mismanagement of the State’s funds 
came shortly before the primary elec- 
tion, through the Auditor-General, Sam- 
uel E. Lewis, one of those opposing the 
Sproul coalition. It influenced thou- 
sands of votes, no doubt, but the major 
issue was that of bossism. 

The election of Pinchot, therefore, will 
result, the people firmly believe, in the 
ending of the system which has not only 
saddled bad government on their State 
for generations, but has gained their 
commonwealth an_ evil reputation 
throughout the Union. The election of 
McSparran, were that possible in a 
State so strongly Republican as Pennsyl- 
vania, would simply destroy the work 
which has already been accomplished in 
returning the government of Pennsyl- 
vania once more into the hands of its 
people. 

This is generally recognized by the 
voters throughout the State, and the 
election of Pinchot therefore is beyond 
question. The only thing the balloting 
in November can settle more definitely 
is the size of his vote. And the indica- 
tions are that his victory will far sur- 
pass that of any previous Republican 
candidate for the place of chief execu- 
tive. 

Under favorable conditions there 
might have been a rebellion of the 
Republican machine leaders; but with 
George Wharton Pepper, of Philadelphia, 
and Major David A. Reed, of Pittsburgh, 
sharing the Senatorial patronage at 
Washington—both men who are as 
deeply opposed to the boss type of poli- 
tician as is Gifford Pinchot himself—the 
practical political leaders are not in a 
position to attempt such a defection. 

The commonwealth has settled down, 
therefore, in the comfortable belief that 
the era of the Camerons, the Quays, and 
the Penroses has passed forever, and 
that when in January next Gifford Pin- 
chot moves into the executive mansion 
at Harrisburg he will, to use his own 
phrase, “turn on the light and clean up 
the mess.” 

Pinchot himself, however, is carrying 
on a campaign which is every whit as 
extensive and as vigorous as though he 
had only a shred of a chance to win. 
He doesn’t question the certainty of his 
victory. In fact, he already has ap- 
pointed a committee of leading citizens 
to examine the State’s obsolete financial 
system so that he may, immediately 
upon taking office, recommend reforms 
to the Legislature. 

But he is resolved that his triumph 
shall be so decisive that it will rob the 
bosses of the power effectively to oppose 
his reform measures in the General 
Assembly. 

Almost any other political aspirant, 
facing such a _roseate prospect as does 
Pinchot, would seat himself on his front 
porch and loll away the hours until 
election in pleasant meditation. Espe- 
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cially would he do so did he enjoy such 
a pleasing view as is.obtainable as one 
looks down the valley from the altitudi- 
nous terraces of the Pinchot mansion, 
Grey Towers, just outside Milford, Pike 
County, Pennsylvania. 

But Pinchot insists that he must get 
out among the people and tell them of 
the programme for Pennsylvania’s uplift 
that he has in mind. Before election 
day he is going to go into every county 
in the State, and there are sixty-seven 
of them. And in each county he is go- 
ing to visit as many communities as can 
be crowded into the itinerary. 

To make it easier to jump from place 
to place, without long layovers, he is 
making his tour in an automobile. The 
Republican State Committee could well 
afford to pay train expenses, which 
would make the trip much easier for the 
gubernatorial candidate, but he has de- 
clined to consider the question of fa- 
tigue. The auto, he feels, is more adapt- 
able to his needs—he can visit more 
places in one day—and that is the only 
phase of the matter which strikes him 
as important. However, auto-campaign- 
ing is not new to him. When he ran 
against Boies Penrose, in a forlorn con- 
test for the United States Senatorship, 
he rode all over the State in a Ford. 
This time, however, he will travel in a 
six-cylinder car, because it gives him 
more chance to stretch his legs. 

As a campaigner, Mr. Pinchot is quite 
as dynamic as Colonel Roosevelt. The 
Colonel put more gestures into his 
speeches—fairly exhausted himself some- 
times in driving home his oratorical 
points. But T. R. would conserve his 
strength when he was not speaking. 
Pinchot, however, keeps moving almost 
incessantly from the moment he opens 
his tour. 


During his primary election campaign 
he almost exhausted the newspaper cor- 
respondents who were with him. He 
was up and out of his hotel—when he 
stopped overnight in a hotel—before 
daybreak. And if he touched bed again 
before midnight it was because he was 
to continue his journey in a sleeper—as 
was usually the case—and the railway 
schedule compelled him to get aboard 
before the mystic hour of twelve. And 
in his waking hours it was a constant 
whirl from town to town, with barely 
enough time to bolt a meal now and 
then. 

But with all the hardships of cam- 
paigning with Pinchot, there wasn’t a 
man among them who wasn’t ready to 
go out again with him when the time for 
his fall trip arrived, despite the fact that 
itinerary and the mode of travel proti- 
ised even more grueling adventures. 

And it was simply because Gifford 
Pinchot is the sort of man who inspires 
others. To begin with, he has a fine 
personality, one that wins and holds 
friendships. And, more than that, his 
honesty and sincerity impress them- 
selves on one at the first meeting. 

To correspondents, who had cam- 
paigned with practical politicians, who 
were mere mouthpieces for a political 
machine, it was a real joy to write about 
a man who was the personification of 
integrity, and who sought nothing in 
politics except the honorable opportunity 
to reshape the political destinies of his 
native State for the good of its people. 

Yet, with all his sincerity of purpose, 
all of his intense desire for real public 
service, Pinchot is by no means a self- 
centered zealot, a bore who is always 
ready to inflict his views upon those 
around him. He is a man of charming 
manners, has an exquisite sense of 
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humor, and under the most trying cir- 
cumstances is a pleasant companion. 

During his primary campaign he lost 
his voice, and for days his throat was so 
greatly inflamed that it gave him in- 
tense pain. On top of this, his right 
hand became very sore, through shaking 
hands with thousands of persons each 
day. Hither one of these afflictions 
would have developed at least grumpi- 
ness on the part of an average person 
forced to carry on a political campaign. 
But Pinchot not only concealed all mani- 
festations of pain, but during long train 
or automobile rides laughed incessantly 
at the pleasantries of the newspaper 
men. And it is doubtful whether any 
one among those he met during those 
days knew just how badly he felt. 

When Pinchot addresses an audience, 
he wins it almost immediately. Before 
he opens his mouth, the audience is con- 
vineed—if it is convinceable—that he is 
an honest man, that what he is about 
io say will be the truth, and what he 
promises to do will be done if it is 
possible for a man to do it, and if it 
isn’t done it will not be because he has 
failed to make the attempt. 

It was the discovery of this reaction 
on the part of his audiences by the 
newspaper men accompanying him that 
made it possible for them, after a certain 
stage in his primary campaign, to pre- 
dict his nomination, in face of the fact 
that he was opposing the machine, 
whose “slated candidates” for State 
offices had never gone down to defeat. 

The comments of the men and women 
who turned out to hear him showed that 
he won their confidence the minute they 
took a look at him, and that when they 
had heard him speak they were com- 
mitted to his cause. Of course this is 
true of any candidate where the audi- 
ence is picked by well-known political 
methods, but in Pinchot’s case the as- 


GIFFORD PINCHOT INSTRUCTING HIS SON, 
GIFFORD, JR;; IN MARKSMANSHIP AT GREY 
TOWERS 


semblages were almost 
promptu gatherings. 

Pinchot is not a great orator. He 
lacks both the word power and the ges- 
ticulations of Roosevelt. But he has the 
intense earnestness which marked 
T. R’s utterances, and it means more 
than all the polished periods and brill- 
iant epigrams that the most eloquent 
speaker might roll out. Wherever he 
has gone in his primary election cam- 
paign—and in his general election tour 
up to date—it is apparent that the peo- 
ple stamp their approval upon him be- 
cause he is the embodiment of honesty, 
and his words—uttered in a plain, heart- 
to-heart manner—ring true. 

Probably nowhere does one obtain a 
more comprehensive insight into the 
many-sidedness of Pinchot than at his 
home at Milford. His den and office, 
which is on the first floor of one of the 
towers from which the house takes its 
name, has objects in it which run the 
gamut of human activities—guns, books 
on forestry, fishing tackle, statistics on 
conservation of natural resources, quaint 
bits of art, outlines for reforms in va- 
rious departments of State government 
—a perfect conglomeration of objects 
which play some part in the varied in- 
terests of his busy life. 

There is hardly a subject which the 
ordinary human being may wish to dis- 
cuss, whether it be fishing, hunting, 
aviation, good government, taxation, the 
drama, or literature, which he cannot 
take up authoritatively, and like as not 
illustrate with something either on his 
desk, the walls, or in the book-cases. 

While a great lover of life in the open, 
he is also a student and a tremendously 
hard worker. Even when at home at 
Grey Towers, he is continuously on the 
go, except when he has to play the host. 
One minute he is to be seen poring over 
a book, reading a report, or dictating a 
letter, and soon after he appears cos- 
tumed for a try at the trout in the creek 
which runs through his estate. And, 
next to wading the stream after the 
trout, the greatest pleasure he can de- 
rive is in togging out his seven-year-old 
son, Gifford, Jr., popularly known as 
“Mr. Fish,” and taking him along to try 
his hand with the fishing-rod. 

Mr. Pinchot likes to be home at Grey 


wholly im- 





Towers, for there, he says, he can work 
around in old clothes and wear soft 
shoes and an old hat and enjoy him- 
self. 

One of the pleasant features of life at 
the Pinchot home is the partnership, in 
every respect, which exists between hus- 
band and wife. Mrs. Pinchot is not only 
interested in the pleasures that are her 
husband’s, but she is equally as well 
versed in politics and knows the State, 
its people, and its problems of a gov- 
ernmental character as thoroughly as 
does Mr. Pinchot. 

In fact, the practical politicians pro- 
fess to fear her more than they do her 
husband, for they say she wields tre- 
mendous influence among the women of 
the State, which is unquestionably true. 
She is a member of the Republican State 
Committee from Pike County, the coun- 
ty’s only member, in fact. She makes 
a speech which puts many a male ora- 
tor in the shade, and she has an exceed- 
ingly comprehensive knowledge of the 
political cross-currents of the State. 

Always before adopting any course of 
political action Mr. Pinchot consults 
with the “State committeeman from 
Pike County,” and there is no evidence 
that he has made any mistakes so far. 

If he were to do nothing more for the 


sake of the State politically, Mr. Pinchot _ 


has accomplished one thing which will 
indelibly stamp his name upon its his- 
tory. As far back as the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary, it has been 
the custom of the State’s dominant 
political party to assess the employees 
of the State and the various local gov- 
ernments to help defray the costs of the 
State-wide campaigns. Each follower of 
the party holding a job, no matter how 
humble the place or meager the salary, 
has been forced to pay a certain per- 
centage of his yearly wage. This system 
has been a subject of protest for years, 
but no candidate, no matter what his 
pretensions to honesty might be, ever 
attempted to end this practice until Mr. 
Pinchot found that he had been nomi- 
nated. 

Then he notified the Republican State 
Committee that if this system of extort- 
ing assessments was to prevail, he would 
sever his campaign from its control and 
conduct it himself. The State commit- 
tee argued that it was impossible to con- 
duct a campaign without gouging the 
State and city employees, but finally, 
when it was found that Mr. Pinchot 
meant what he said, the Committee de- 
cided that, after all was said and done, 
it would be better to raise the necessary 
money from private sources. 

That was triumph No. 1 for the Bull 
Moose, as the machine politicians call 
Mr. Pinchot. Since then the Committee 
has accepted his counsel and direction 
without debate, all of which augurs well 
for the future. It means that Pinchot 
will not only be elected, but he will find 
the Legislature amenable to his advice, 
and it will be possible to carry out the 
“Roosevelt square deal” programme 
which he promised the people. 
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IN WEIGHT AND AGE, 


AN ALMOST IDEAL JUNIOR FOOTBALL ELEVEN, WITH REASONABLY SMALL VARIATIONS 
SECOND TEAM, CARTERET ACADEMY, ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


The second and third teams, kept rigidly to boys of nearly the same size and age, were thus 


capable of superior team-work, 


and lost altogether but three games in thirty in two years 


WHEN YOUR BOY PLAYS FOOTBALL 


S one of our great National sports 
A reaches its usual _ spectacular 

wind-up in New York, the second 
one gets into its fall stride. These two 
games, baseball and football, are assets 
of no mean value—not when played by 
professionals for the excitement of some 
thousands of bench athletes, but when 
played by schoolboys for their own men- 
tal, moral, and physical benefit. 

Each game brings its own peculiar 
benefits. With baseball, for instance, 
comes the most rapid kind of co-ordina- 
tion between mind and body. There 
must be instantaneous judgment and 
individual alertness of very high order. 
There must be a stern self-control, for 
all ball players know the fatal rout that 
comes when a team “goes up in the air.” 
So much for baseball. The season’s 
knell is sounding for the professionals 
and that for the schools sounded months 
ago. 

Enters football. And here we have 
another fine game that can be of enor- 
mous aid, not only in physical develop- 
ment, but in developing physical cour- 
age, the ability to take a rough-and- 
tumble in good humor and a bump or 
two without self-pity. It develops the 
ability to work as a member of a team. 
And team-play is a mark of civilization. 
A football eleven made up of eleven in- 
dividuals is no team at all, and deserves 
the certain defeat that comes to it. This 
is something that boys learn, and those 
who are worth anything become able to 
sink their individualities in the team, 
and out of this arises fine and rapid 
team-play, rapid and effective interfer- 
ence, the resolute fighting of a good 
team of sportsmen going down to defeat, 
but going down gallantly, with flags 
flying to the last bitter moment. Here’s 
a game that requires real manhood, and 
often develops manhood where it was 
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seemingly lacking before. Here’s a 
game that bumps a self-centered youth 
out of himself, and, by virtue of much 
rollmg in the mud and sundry hard 
knockings against a tough old earth and 
sundry hard elbows, feet, and leather 
armor, makes him into a genial, co- 
operating fellow-citizen. 

And all this is rather hard to say 
when one reads every fall of the number 
of fatal accidents and quantities of pain- 
ful injuries gained by the more youthful 
players of this noble game. We do have 
the deaths, and we do have the broken 
legs, arms, collar bones, and so on. And 
it is because of this well-advertised an- 
nual list of unfortunate happenings that 
many parents, perhaps wisely, keep their 
young sons out of the game and many 
schools try to discourage it. 

And yet, after all, if one or two rea- 
sonable regulations are strictly and 
fairly enforced, the chance of accident is 
reduced to such a minimum that football 
may well become much safer than many 
other sports—basket-ball, for instance, 
which has such an unpleasant record 
with its younger enthusiasts, who too 
often gain heart enlargement through 
its too long continued violence. 

But football, even for the small boy, 
and I am talking now particularly con- 
cerning the playing of this game on the 
part of lads under college age—for the 
boy and youth, then, football becomes 
quite safe and of immense physical and 
character benefit if but one or two rules 
are understood and rigidly enforced. 
And this is something that the parents 
themselves often have to enforce. Too 
many coaches seem unable to avoid 
“taking a chance” for the sake of mak- 
ing a winning team a possibility. 

Here is the first and most vitally im- 
portant rule. When schoolboys play 
football, they should play in teams of 


boys of approximately the same weight, 
and should never play against other 
teams that weigh more than a very few 
pounds over their own average weight, 
nor should the opposing team have any 
one individual player weighing over two 
or three pounds more than the heaviest 
player on the first team. 

The writer has seen many of the 
schoolboy accidents that get into print, 
and has looked up numbers of others, 
and in a great majority of cases these 
have come to small or yéung boys who 
have been playing with much heavier or 
older boys. Now it may well be that the 
light-weight boy in question is a very 
superior player, and too many coaches 
do not resist the temptation to put this 
boy with the heavier and older players. 
True enough, an exceedingly skillful lad 
of fourteen cr fifteen by real dexterity 
may avoid serious accident when play- 
ing with a team of much heavier fel- 
lows. But in such cases you no longer 
have a real sport. You have only the 
younger and lighter boy’s dexterity be- 
tween him and a possible serious if not 
fatal injury. No boy should play under 
such a handicap. He should be able to 
give and take with the rest of his team 
and not need to use most of his capaci- 
ties in avoiding getting badly hurt, in- 
stead of using them totally for the ad- 
vancement of the game, which he could 
do if placed with boys of his own size. 

This is certainly true when much 
lighter boys are sent into teams with 
heavier ones, and it is even true when 
a young but heavy and stocky boy is 
sent in with boys who may be no 
heavier, but who are considerably older. 
For the young boy’s joints are not 
tightly. knit. A blow that the older boy 
will hardly notice may injure the 
younger boy for life. So that there 
should be, in an ideal team, not only a 
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homogeneity in size but also in age, 
when schooiboy playing is concerned. 
It is true that some schools rigidly 
maintain such regulations, and when 
this is done chance of accident is re- 
duced to a very small minimum, the 
boys gain much benefit and pleasure, 
and, which is quite important, they are 
very likely to win their games, for a 
homogeneous team is a much better 
machine for a fighting game like foot- 
ball than any team can ever be that 
mixes wide variations of sizes and ages. 
And yet the writer has seen experienced 
coaches do this very thing, knowing all 
the time that there is a real risk (to the 
boys, of course, and not to the coach), 
but willing to “take a chance” that the 
youngster will manage to keep out of 
ugly tackles and manage not to get be- 
neath some big burly fellow who will be 
likely to break some of his bones. For 
a good example of a risky combination, 
the writer has seen a schoolboy team, 
produced by a large school, that con- 
tained players ranging from 110 to 180 
pounds, and from fourteen to eighteen 
years of age. Such a team would aver 
age about 135, and would have to play 
teams of the same or even more weight, 
which teams could of course have play- 
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ers as heavy as the heaviest of the home 
team. One does not have to imagine the 
result if one opposing player of 180 
pounds should happen to fall full weight 
on the slight 110-pound youngster. It is 
in the taking of such chances that our 
worst schoolboy accidents arise and 
that give this wonderfully fine game so 
undeserved a bad reputation. 

Let us consider again another eleven 
the writer has followed for two or three 
years. Last season this younger boys’ 
team averaged fifteen* years, and ran 
from fourteen to sixteen, with one or two 
able thirteen-year athletes 2s substitutes. 
The total range in weight was about 
twenty pounds, though the great major- 
ity were close around the average—110 
pounds. This team in its two years of 
play was not permitted to play antago- 
nists whose team average was over two 
pounds more than its own average, nor 
could any one opposing player weigh 
over two pounds more than the home 
team’s heaviest player. These condi- 
tions were agreed upon and approved by 
all the opposing teams, and in the 
twenty games played there were no acci- 
dents to either team or bruises worth 
mentioning, and the boys had no end of 
a good time. Not only so, but their very 
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homogeneousness made a caliber of 
team-work possible that one attributes 
usually to older teams, so that this par- 
ticular team lost but two of its twenty 
games in the two years of its organiza- 
tion. This is but one example out of 
many similar ones. 

In any sport, and particularly a 
schoolboy sport, there should be one 
adamantine rule enforced rigidly by the 
school authorities, and this is, “Avoid 
risks,” and its adjunct might well be, 
“Do not take a chance of sacrificing a 
young though able player merely for the 
sake of adding chances to winning.” 
The winning isn’t nearly so important 
as is the playing of the game in a ra- 
tional fashion, with the maximum of 
safety—which means the maximum of 
fun and benefit for all. 

To conclude, then, you parents who 
really concern yourselves with matters 
affecting your sons, see to it that your 
sons do play football, if they are physi- 
cally fit, but see to it that they play with 
boys of their own size and against boys 
of their own size, if you would avoid 
getting your boy into splints or having 
him come home with some life-lasting 
injury, suchas you read about in the 
papers every fall. 


UNDER FOUR PRESIDENTS 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF OSCAR S. STRAUS 


CHAPTER IX-—-IN 


FTER a White House luncheon 
A early in January, 1906, President 

Roosevelt asked me to wait for 
him in the Red Room. When the other 
guests had departed, he came back to 
me and, with his face beaming with 
geniality, he said: 

“IT don’t know whether you know it 
or not, but I want you to become a mem- 
ber of my Cabinet. I have a very high 
estimate of your character, your judg- 
ment, and your ability, and I want you 
for personal reasons. There is still a 
further reason: I want to show Russia 
and some other countries what we think 
of the Jews in this country.” 

Of course I was very much gratified. 
I told him I had heard from several per- 
sons that he had spoken of this inten- 
tion, but that I had meant to take no 
notice of it until he should speak to me 
about it; that I should ceriainly esteem 
it the very highest honor to become a 
member of the Cabinet, and especially 
to have the privilege of working along- 
side of him. 

“I knew you would feel just that way; 
therefore I was anxious to let you know 
of my intention as long in advance as 
possible,” replied the President. He said 
all this in such a cordial and affection- 
ate manner that I was profoundly 
touched with this manifestation of close 
friendship for me. 

Roosevelt added that he could not see 
that it would do any good, and might do 





harm, to make further protests regard- 
ing massacres in Russia; and he did not 
want to do anything that might sound 
well here and have just the opposite 
effect there. He thought it would be 
much more pointed evidence of our Gov- 
ernment’s interest if he put a man like 
me into his Cabinet, and that such a 
course would doubtless have a greater 
influence than any words with the coun- 
tries in which unreasonable discrimina- 
tion and prejudice prevailed. 

He told me that it might be July, or 
even later, before he could carry out his 
purpose. But I was to regard my ap- 
pointment to one of the Cabinet posi- 
tions as certain. 

My wife and the rest of my family 
were of course elated at hearing the 
news, particularly my brother Isidor, 
whose attitude toward me, his youngest 
brother, was always more like that of 
an affectionate father than a brother. I 
felt no trepidation, especially should I 
be selected for the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor. My past training and 
interest in many of the subjects that 
came up under that Department made 
me conversant with the main questions 
it had to administer. : 


PERMANENT RETIREMENT FROM 
PRIVATE BUSINESS 
Upon my return to New York I began 
fo make arrangements for severing all 
business connections. This I thought 





THE CABINET 


wise, particularly if I became head of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor. 
It was not a necessary step, but I 
wanted it never to be said that I advo- 
cated any measure or made any decision 
that might in the remotest way be of 
advantage to my private interests. I 
spoke to Roosevelt about my intention, 
and he said that, while it was not essen- 
tial, if I could do so it would on the 
whole be advisable; that situated simi- 
larly he would do the same thing him- 
self. Before assuming office, therefore, 
I had retired from business for good, 
and I have not since that time been con- 
nected with any business for personal 
profit. 

My nomination was officially made in 
September, but it was not until early 
December, 1906, that I received a letter 
from William Loeb, Jr., the President’s 
secretary, notifying me that the Presi- 
dent desired me to assume office on 
December 17. 

The scope of the Department as con- 
stituted then was probably the largest 
of the nine branches of the Government. 
It was charged with the work of pro- 
moting the commerce, mining, manufac- 
turing, shipping, and fishery industries 
of the country, as well as its transporta- 
tion facilities and its labor interests; in 
addition it had jurisdiction over the 
entire subject of immigration. It had 
twelve bureaus: Corporations; manufac- 
tures; labor; lighthouses; Census; Coast 
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and Geodetic Survey; statistics, includ- 
ing foreign commerce; steamboat inspec- 
tion; immigration and naturalization; 
and standards. 

In order to co-ordinate the work of 
these various bureaus I instituted the 
simple method employed by large busi- 
ness administrators of having the sev- 
eral bureau chiefs come together with 
me twice a month to discuss and confer 
regarding the most important adminis- 
trative subjects. This enabled me to 
keep better informed and served to make 
the various heads of bureaus conversant 
with the whole scope of the Department, 
preventing overlapping and duplication 
of functions. I learned that this simple 
administrative method had never been 
made use of before in Federal depart- 
ments, but thereafter it was adopted by 
several of the other department heads. 

Thanks to Mr. Cortelyou’s admirable 
organization of the Department, I found, 
almost without exception, a fine and 
competent set of men in charge of its 
several branches. Some of them were 
friends of Roosevelt, members of his 
“tennis cabinet,” and were thoroughly 
imbued with his spirit and ideals. The 
Assistant Secretary was Lawrence 0. 
Murray, a capable and conscientious offi- 
cial. James R. Garfield, chief of the 
Bureau of Corporations, devoted himself 
to the difficult task of exposing the 
abuses and legal infractions of some of 
the great corporations, and did it with 
judgment and ability, and with conspicu- 
ous courage. Charles P. Neill, chief of 
the Bureau of Labor, a laboring man in 
his early days, and afterwards an in- 
structor at Notre Dame, and Professor 
of Economics at the Catholic University 
in Washington, D. C., was eminently 
qualified for his duties and had the con- 
fidence alike of the labor leaders and 
employers. Dr. Samuel W. Stratton, a 
scientist of distinction and a fine ad- 
ministrator, was then and still is chief 
of the Bureau of Standards, a veritable 
institution of science. 


AT HOME IN THE «VENETIAN PALACE” 


My wife had so promptly put our 
household in order that in a week after 
our arrival we were comfortably in- 
stalled in our Washington home, No. 
2600 Sixteenth Street, a house known as 
the “Venetian Palace.” It was a new 
house, built by Mrs. John B. Henderson, 
and well suited to our needs and for 
entertaining. The social functions in 
Washington I found most agreeable. 
During the season we either gave a din- 
ner or attended a dinner on an average 
of five evenings a week, but these occa- 
sions were not burdensome because they 
usually ended by ten-thirty o’clock. 

According to custom, President Roose- 
velt at the beginning uf the season desig- 
nated the date on which each Cabinet 
member was to give a dinner to the 
President, and the date assigned to me 
was February 19, It had Leen usual for 
each host to invite to this dinner all the 
other Cabinet members and their wives, 
which left little opportunity to invite 
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“On Christmas Day, Mrs. Straus and I received an invitation. to come to the 
White House to see the Christmas tree” 


others. Roosevelt changed this custom, 
so that other friends of the host were in- 
vited rather than one’s fellow-members 
in the Cabinet. Foreign diplomats also 
were not invited, the entire purpose be- 
ing to give these occasions the character 
of intimate gatherings, not large, usu- 
ally from eighteen to twenty-five guests. 

Our dinner went pleasantly. The 
President was in his usual good humor. 
Wines were served liberally, but it was 
Roosevelt’s habit to drink very little. 
This I had observed on several previous 
occasions, both at the White House and 
elsewhere. Roosevelt usually took some 
white wine with apollinaris, and perhaps 
a glass of champagne. For this dinner 
my wife had secured the additional ser- 
vices of a certain colored cook in Wash- 
ington, a woman famous for preparing 
terrapin, which was one of Roosevelt’s 
favorite dishes. 

The day after taking office I attended 
my first meeting. The Cabinet table is 
oblong, the President seated at the head, 
and to his right and his left the secre- 
taries in the order in which their depart- 
ments were created. 

The meetings were informal and no 
minutes were taken or other record 
made. After some brief preliminary 
talk, in which the President often had 
some incident to relate or some amusing 
caricature or savage attack upon himself 
to exhibit, the business of the day began. 
The President called on every secretary, 
but in no fixed order. He presented such 
matters as he might deem important, or 
for information, or upon which he might 
want discussion and advice. 


JAPANESE QUESTION SMOLDERS 


Important among the immigration 
subjects were those which presented 
phases of the Japanese question, the im- 
migration en masse of Japanese to the 
Pacific Coast States, California in par- 
ticular. The matter was brought up by 
Secretary Root at one of the Cabinet 


meetings. The city of San Francisco 
had taken action excluding Japanese 
from the public schools. It was deemed 
detrimental for the white children of 
tender ages to be in the same classes 
with older and even adult Japanese who 
came to these schools to learn English. 
The President insisted that, as it di- 
rectly affected the relations between the 
two nations, it was a National concern. 
Secretary Root asked me whether I 
could furnish some data as to the use 
made of Hawaii by Japanese immigrants 
for circumventing our Contract Labor 
Law, as many of the Japanese immi- 
grants were coming to the mainland via 
Hawaii. Upon looking into this matter, 
I found during the year previous fully 
two-thirds of the Japanese came via 
Hawaii. The President took the situa- 
tion in hand and had the Mayor of San 
Francisco and other leaders of the 
Japanese agitation come to Washington. 
The obnoxious matter was finally ad- 
justed with Japan in a manner to allay 
irritation by a “gentlemen’s agreement,” 
by which that country itself was to pre- 
vent the emigration of its laboring 
classes. It was of course much better 
that the Japanese interdict emigration 
of their own people than that we offend 
that nation’s pride by preventing their 
entrance, although it was made clear 
that we should pass an exclusion law if 
they did not take prompt and effective 
action. With some exceptions, this plan 
worked well. The whole Japanese ques- 
tion, however, was still smoldering. 
Happily, our relations with Japan are 
now more peaceful than they have been 
for some time, and to a large degree this 
has been ‘accomplished ty the Four- 
Power Treaty negotiated at the Wash. 
ington Conference on the Limitation of 
Armaments in December, 1921. The 
various vexatious instances that had 
from time to time occurred in our rela- 
tions with Japan were stimulated by 
German officers stationed in the Far 
East and fostered by the sensational 
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The “Venetian Palace,’ the Washington residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Straus during Mr. Straus’s membership in the Roosevelt Cabinet 


press in both Japan and our own coun- 
try. The Anglo-Japanese Alliance of 
1911 came into being because of the 
aggression of Germany and Russia in 
the Far East. After the World War of 
course this condition no longer obtained, 
and as the raison d’étre of the alliance 
had therefore vanished, there was a 
justified feeling in America that the con- 
tinuance of the treaty was a menace to 
our country. This fact was not unrecog- 
nized in Great Britain itself. As Mr. 
Balfour stated at the Washington Con- 
ference, it was necessary to “annul, 
merge, destroy, as it were, this ancient 
and outward and unnecessary agree- 
ment, and replace it by something new, 
something effective, which should em- 
brace all the Powers concerned in the 
vast area of the Pacific.” By the Four- 
Power Treaty the Anglo-Japanese Alli- 
ance was automatically discontinued and 
Great Britain, the United States, France, 
and Japan became associated in friendly 
partnership as guardians of the peace in 
the Far East. 


A TRIP TO HAWAII 


That summer I decided to combine 
business with pleasure by taking a vaca- 
tion trip along the Canadian border 
from Montreal to Vancouver to inspect 
the lighthouse and immigration services, 
then down the Pacific coast and to 
Hawaii, where I might acquaint myself 
with regard to immigration as _ it 
affected the Japanese question. The 


President thought this would be a use- 
ful trip and urged me to take it. 

In the administration of a department 
such as that of Commerce and Labor it 
was important to familiarize one’s self 
as much as possible with its outlying 
to become personally ac- 


branches, 


quainted with the various officers and 
the details of their work and surround- 
ings, thereby to enable one better to do 
the administrative work than by remain- 
ing at one’s desk. 

After leaving Vancouver, we stopped a 
few days each at Seattle, Portland, and 
San Francisco, where I conferred with 
the officials of the Department. From 
San Francisco we took a steamer to 
Hawaii, on board which we met George 
R. Carter, Governor of Hawaii, returning 
from a vacation in the United States, 
and Congressman and Mrs. Nicholas 
Longworth. It made a very pleasant 
party. 

The authorities and the population 
gave us a rousing welcome, cannons 
saluted, and the militia was out to 
escort us. Only once before since the 
island became United States territory 
had a Cabinet official paid a visit, and 
that was two years before when Secre- 
tary of War Taft stopped there for a 
few days en route to Japan. We were 
comfortably installed in the Hotel 
Moana, in the suburb of Waikiki. 

The islanders showered upon us boun- 
teous hospitality in every conceivable 
form. Governor and Mrs. Carter enter- 
tained the Longworths and us in the 
official residence, the former palace of 
the Hawaiian rulers, in the throne room 
of which hung the portraits of those 
rulers from earliest times to the deposed 
Queen Liliuokalani. The reception was 
a brilliant occasion. The leading offi- 
cials and the élite of the population were 
there; the grounds were beautifully 
illuminated; and the Royal Hawaiian 
Band played the soft, plaintive music so 
typical of the mild temperament of the 
people and the luxuriant foliage of the 
island. 

The island residents impressed me 
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with the great need for better shipping 
facilities between the mainland and the 
islands. The coastwise shipping laws 
applying to them since annexation 
penalized the carrying of passengers or 
freight in other than American bottoms. 
Foreign -ships accepting either passen- 
gers or freight to American ports on the 
coast were heavily fined. The result 
was, not only inconvenience to residents 
who for one reason or another needed to 
leave the islands, but the loss of much 
perishable freight, principally fruit, 
which rotted on the wharves waiting for 
American ships. I promised them that 
I would do everything in my power to 
help them get the shipping facilities 
they needed. 

As we sailed out of the harbor on the 
Asia, bedecked with Hawaiian flowers, 
the Royal Hawaiian Band played its 
farewell music. The last words we 
heard from the Hawaiian shore were 
“Aloha Nui,” the Hawaiian farewell. 


HARMONIZING HUMAN AND BUSINESS 
INTERESTS 


In a Department like mine, which 
covered so many and such varied sub- 
jects, the conflict between human and 
property interests was often apparent. 
Roosevelt had told me that whenever 
within my jurisdiction there occurred 
this conflict, he was sure I would lean 
to the human side, and I could always 
count on his support. 

A striking example of this conflict 
grew out of an order I issued for the 
inspection of excursion and ferry boats 
at least three times a year instead of 
once. The summer before I took office 
the boiler of the General Slocum, a large 
excursion boat on the Long Island 
Sound, blew up and caused the death of 
nearly a thousand women and children. 
As spring approached and the excursion 
season drew near, I made up my mind 
to make all possible provision to prevent 
the recurrence of any such disaster. 

I accompanied the supervising inspec- 
tor-general, George Uhler, to witness the 
inspection of some passenger boats ply- 
ing between Washington and Norfolk to 
get personal knowledge of the details of 
inspection. I carefully studied a report 
made to me by Mr. Murray, the Assist- 
ant Secretary of my Department, who 
had been a member of the board of in- 
quiry into the Slocum disaster and later 
the Valencia wreck. I called a meeting 
of the Board of Supervising Inspectors 
of Steamboats and impressed upon them 
the importance of great care in inspec- 
tion. I urged that no man be retained 
in the inspection service who was not 
thoroughly competent and efficient, since 
they had to deal with the protection of 
human life. 

My order for more frequent inspection 
brought forth many objections from the 
steamboat owners, and a committee 
came to Washington and presented their. 
grievances and objections direct to the 
President, in the hope of inducing him 
to overrule my instructions. They were 
patiently heard, but their main objection 
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was that it would cost a little more and 
be a little more inconvenient to have 
three inspections instead of one, and the 
President gave them little more comfort 
than to make it quite clear that he was 
thoroughly in accord with my action for 
the provision of greater safety to human 
life. He told them he felt he was fortu- 
nate in having at the head of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor a man 
who was a humanitarian besides having 
large business experience, for, while it 
was his purpose to harmonize human 
and business interests, always when 
they conflicted he would lean toward the 
human side, as I had done in issuing 
that order. 


SAVING THE SALMON 


The President was deeply interested 
always in the natural resources of the 
country and their preservation, and 
asked me to take up the question of the 
Alaska salmon fisheries. It was certain 
that unless some drastic action was 
taken the salmon would be destroyed in 
the Alaskan waters just as they had 
been in the Columbia River. Roosevelt 
felt that Wood River ought to be closed. 
I devoted parts of two days to a hearing 
on the subject. The cannery interests 
were represented by their counsel and 
the Fishermen’s Union by several of its 
officers. Senator Fulton, of Oregon, as 
well as the two Alaskan Delegates in 
Congress, pleaded for the closing of the 
rivers. 

After hearing all sides and studying 
the question I signed an order directing 
the closing of both the Wood and Nusha- 
gak Rivers to trap and net fishing, and 
if the law had not applied only to rivers 
at a distance of five hundred feet from 
the mouth, I should have directed the 
closing also of Nushagak Bay, where 
extensive trap fishing was carried on. 


HOW THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF 
THE UNITED STATES ORIGINATED 

When I was President of the New 
York Board of Trade and Transporta- 
tion, I was impressed with the impor- 
tance of establishing a closer relation- 
ship between the commercial bodies of 
the .sountry and the Government. 
Shortly after I became Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor, therefore, I sought 
to accomplish that end. I had a study 
made by Nahum I. Stone, tariff expert 
of the Bureau of Manufactures, of the 
relations between the European govern- 
ments and their commercial bodies, es- 
pecially in Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Belgium. I sent invi- 
tations to about forty of the leading 
chambers of commerce, boards of trade, 
and other commercial organizations 
throughout the country to send delegates 
to Washington for a two days’ confer- 
ence, with a view to bringing about an 
organization of these bodies for the pur- 
pose of co-operation between them and 
the departments of the Government hav- 
ing to do with commerce and manufac- 
tures. 

Accordingly, on December 5 a repre- 
sentative gathering of over one hundred 
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Diamond Head, from the Waikiki Beach, Hawaiian Islands. As 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor, Mr. Straus visited Hawaii, 
where he and his party received a rousing welcome 


delegates met in my Department, and I 
put before them a plan for organization. 
I invited Secretary Root, who took a 
deep interest in the scheme, and he made 
a thoughtful address, in which he im- 
pressed upon the gathering the things 
that ought to be done, and could be done 
only through organization and the power 
of concerted effort. Andrew D. White, 
our Ambassador at Berlin, had sent to 
the President a letter containing the 
proposal that a method of instruction in 
commerce be applied at the instance of 
our Government, as had been done in 
agriculture; this interesting proposal I 
read to the meeting. 

I then went with the delegates to the 
White House, where the President ad- 
dressed them. In the afternoon Gustav 
H. Schwab, of the New York Chamber 
of Commerce, was elected temporary 
chairman and the organization of the 
Council proceeded. A committee on 
organization and one on rules were ap- 
pointed, and it was decided that an ad- 
visory committee of fifteen members was 
to have headquarters in Washington. 
On December 5, 1907, therefore, the Na- 
tional Council of Commerce came into 
being. 

Later the Council was reorganized and 
called the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, which to-day is an impor- 


tant institution in the commercial life 
of our country. 


SESSIONS WITH LABOR CHIEFS 


To bring about a similar relationship 
between the Department and the labor 
bodies, I called another conference in 
February, 1909, to which I invited the 
leading labor representatives throughout 
the country, and about fifty attended. 
Unfortunately, my term of office was 
drawing to an end and there was not 
time to organize this wing, but I urged 
the men to insist upon the continuance 
of the conferences and the co-operation 
with the Department thus established. 

The matters discussed at this meeting 
were mainly how best to lessen unem- 
ployment, how the Division of Informa- 
tion under the Bureau of Immigration 
might be administered for the greater 
benefit of labor in general, and how the 
Nobel Peace Prize, which President 
Roosevelt had set aside for a foundation 
for the promotion of industrial peace, 
could be made most effective. There 
were addresses by Samuel Gompers, 
President of the American Federation of 
Labor; Warren S. Stone, Grand Chief of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers; William F. Yates, President of 
the Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Asso- 
ciation; and Terence V. Powderly, Chief 
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of the Division of Information in the 
Bureau of Immigration. The presiding 
officer was Daniel J. Keefe, Commis- 
sioner-General of Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

Luring my term of office repeated 
efforts were made in Congress, backed 
by organized labor, to divide my Depart- 
ment and make two of it—the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Department 
of Labor. I successfully opposed this 
plan, my idea being that labor and capi- 
tal were the two arms of industry, the 
proper functioning of which could best 
be secured by co-operation, which in 
turn could best be promoted by adminis- 
tering their interests together. In this I 
had the support of Roosevelt. During 
the Taft Administration, however, the 
bill was passed creating the Department 
of Labor. 


CONCERNING POLITICAL FENCES 


On April 3, 1908, the Savannah Board 
of Trade celebrated its twenty-fifth 
anniversary, and I was asked to be one 
of the speakers. On this trip my wife 
and younger daughter accompanied me. 
The Mayor and prominent citizens of my 
former home, Columbus, upon learning 
of our presence in the South, sent us a 
pressing invitation to visit that city, 
where a dinner was presently given at 
the Opera House. The dinner was 
served on the stage, and while the toasts 
were being responded to the curtain was 
raised, disclosing an auditorium crowded 
with people. I was touched by this fine 
attention by the citizens of my former 
home, who took great pride in the fact 
that one of their former townsmen was 
a member of the Cabinet. In the audi- 
ence were several of my _ schoolboy 
friends and those of my brothers, and I 
found several friends and companions of 
my parents still among the living. 

In the South at that time it was still 
rare for a person to change his politics, 
and one of the questions that was put to 
me was why had I, a member of a Demo- 
cratic family, once a Democrat myself, 
and even having held office under a 
Democratic President, changed over to 
the Republican side. In other words, 
why had I been on both sides of the 
political fence?—though they were too 
polite to ask the question in that direct 
form. I told them that perhaps no one 
had a better right than they to ask. It 
was true, I said, that I had been, as it 
were, on both sides of the fence, but 
that was not my fault; the fence had 
heen moved. This produced great mer- 
riment. 


CHRISTMAS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


On Christmas Day Mrs. Straus and I 
received an invitation by telephone to 
come to the White House hetween three 
and four o’clock to see the Christmas 
tree. Some thirty or forty guests were 
there. In one of the side rooms in the 
basement of the house was assembled a 
large company of children. The room 
was darkened, that the lighted tree 
might stand out. There were presents 
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for all the children, and Mrs. Roosevelt 
played Lady Bountiful to see that each 
child got its gift. Upstairs in the Red 
Room the gentlemen sat smoking. It 
was a genuinely joyful and happy day. 

The social season in Washington is 
usually begun with the President’s New 
Year’s reception, which lasts from eleven 
o’clock until half-past two on New Year’s 
Day. At a few minutes before eleven 
o’clock the officials and their wives as- 
sembled upstairs, and promptly at eleven 
the President and Mrs. Roosevelt led the 
march to the Blue Room. The proces- 
sion marched toward the main stairway, 
where the line divided, the ladies going 
to the left and the gentlemen to the 
right, reuniting at the first landing; 
then through the main hall, where the 
passageway was roped off through a 
crowd of specially invited guests. 

The order following the President 
was: the Cabinet officers; the doyen of 
the diplomatic corps, the Italian Ambas- 
sador and his staff; the Ambassadors 
and Ministers of the other nations, ac- 
cording to rank. After them, grouped 
in more or less regular order, the Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court, headed by 
the Chief Justice; Senators; Representa- 
tives; Army and Navy officials; the offi- 
cers of the Government. 

On New Year’s Day every one is ac- 
corded the right to pay his or hey re- 
spects to the President. The officials 
come straight to the White House and 
the uninvited guests form a line on the 
grounds. On the particular day of 
which I speak the line stretched through 





THE DRAMATIC 
STORY OF THE 
PROGRESSIVE CAUSE 


The birth of the Progressive 
party and Roosevelt’s campaign 
for the Presidency in 1912 are 
tersely described in next week’s 
chapter of the Autobiography. 
Roosevelt’s defeat is explained. 
The attempted assassination of 
him by a lunatic in Milwaukee 
is described. His dramatie ap- 
pearance at the final mass-meet- 
ings at Madison Square Garden, 
contrary to the advice of his 
physicians, is brilliantly pictured. 
This chapter contains some of the 
finest and most memorable ex- 
cerpts from Roosevelt’s speeches. 
The nomination of Mr. Straus 
himself as candidate for Gov- 
ernor of New York in the same 
year, the stampeding of the 
convention, and his participa- 
tion in that tumultuous cam- 
paign are depicted with great 
vividness in this historic chapter. 











the grounds, along Pennsylvania Avenue 
and down by the State Department 
Building, probably more than half a mile 
long, and the President received about 
sixty-five hundred people in all. At two 
o’clock the iron gates of the White 
House grounds are closed, and those who 
had not reached that point by that time 
were barred out. The reception had to 
end promptly, as the Cabinet ladies who 
assist have to be present at the recep- 
tions at their own homes from half-past 
two until six, in accordance with a cus- 
tom that has been in vogue probably 
since the days of Washington. Our 
buffet in the dining-room was kept wel! 
replenished, and there were champagne 
and punch served. We had in all about 
four hundred guests. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN WASHINGTON 


The official functions at the White 
House during the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion were agreeable and in stately form. 
They were usually followed by an in- 
formal supper to which were invited 
personal friends and visitors. 

Our series of official dinners began 
with the one to the Vice-President and 
Mrs. Fairbanks and ended with the din- 
ner to the President and Mrs. Roosevelt. 
In addition we followed the pleasant 
custom of the President and had guests 
to informal luncheons three or four 
times a week. These luncheons we gave 
in the sun-parlor back of our dining- 
room, which was one of the attractive 
features of our Venetian Palace. 

It was my privilege to give the last 
Cabinet dinner to the President, on 
March 2, two days before the close of 
the Administration. The event had been 
postponed for a week on account of the 
death of the President’s nephew, Stewart 
Robinson, whose mother was the Presi- 
dent’s _ sister. Governor and Mrs. 
Hughes, who were among our invited 
guests, stayed over when it was found 
that the dinner had to be postponed. 
Mrs. Roosevelt later informed me that 
she planned that our dinner should be 
the last, knowing that I had some senti- 
ment about it which she and the Presi- 
dent shared. 

I have made several references to the 
wonderfully human touch characteristic 
of Roosevelt. On February 5, the day 
beginning the last month of his Admin- 
istration, a messenger from the White 
House brought me a package containing 
a large folio, a handsomely illustrated 
memorial volume describing the Castle 
of Wartburg in Saxony, in which Luther 
was confined and where he worked on 
his translation of the Bible. The book 
had been prepared by official direction, 
and Roosevelt had received two copies 
of the royal edition, one from the Kaiser 
personally and one from the Chancellor, 
which latter he sent to me with this in- 
scription: 

“To Mr. and Mrs. Oscar S. Straus, in 
memory of our days together in the Ad- 
ministration; days which I have so 
much enjoyed and appreciated. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. February 5, 1909.” 
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, From A. Fagerberg, Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Santa Fe, New Mexico, the oldest capital in the United States, has an annual fiesta 


or celebration 


j commemorating the reconquest from the Pueble Indians by the Spanish in 1693. For 210 years this 
festival has been observed, and now it takes the form of a three-day pageant, unique in its his- 
torical setting, color, and significance. This picture shows a modern Santa Fean in the réle of 
Don Diego de Vargas Zapata Lujan Ponce de Leon, who did the recapturing, accompanied by two 


of his chief captains. The de Vargas Day was September 5 this year 

















From the School of American Research, New Mexico 


Spanish government was 
established in Santa Fe 
in 1606 and overthrown 
by the Pueblos in 1680, 
and when de Vargas re- 
captured the place in 
1693 hundreds of submis- 
sive Indians witnessed 
the ceremony. The In- 
dians here seen are the 
descendants of those red 
men of old and are im- 
personating them in the 
Santa Fe Fiesta, watch- 
ing the approaching of 
de Vargas. They are 
standing before the old 
Palace of the Governors, 
exactly where the origi- 
nal ceremony took place. 
This old Palace has 
housed more than one 
hundred Governors of 
New Mexico — Spanish, 
Pueblo, Mexican, and 
American—beginning with 
Onate in 1606. Among 
these was Lew Wallace, 
author’of “Ben Hur” 
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LITERARY NEUROSIS 
BY THOMAS L. MASSON 


O matter how fond we may be of 
N reading and how we may look 

back with a sense of delight at 
some of the most delicious moments of 
our lives when we were absorbed in 
some entrancing tale, it still remains 
true that all of us experience restless 
periods, when nothing in the way of a 
book seems to satisfy us. 

And the worst of it is, this feeling 
appears to grow; just the thought that 
it is growing, that it is little by little 
getting the best of us, makes us yet 
more restless. That is, it does if we 
have a conscience. Singular to state, a 
large proportion of us still have con- 
sciences lingering somewhere about in 
our systems, although we may not 
realize this. It is the restless wander- 
ing of this conscience as it travels up 
and down our spinal cord and flops 
about in our medulla oblongata, only to 
rise up and patter aimlessly through the 
bewildering maze of our gray matter— 
it is this that only aggravates our case 
of literary neurosis. There is undoubt- 
edly, however, a proportion of people 
who either have no literary conscience 
at all or who by long practice have suc- 
ceeded in-utterly eliminating it. To con- 
template these poor wretches may be of 
great benefit, because they serve as a 


warning—they reveal concretely what 
we ourselves may come to unless we 
take ourselves in hand. These are the 
people who go from mystery story to 


mystery story, who, like advanced 
opium-eaters, demand a thrill on every 
half-page, and who if you should as much 
as mention to them the novels of Jane 
Austen would fall into a coma. 

But it doesn’t matter whether this 
disease of literary neurosis has only just 
attacked us or whether we are in the 
last, say the Oppenheim, stage of it, the 
quality of the result is the same; only 
the degree and intensity differ. Let us 
face it bravely and discover if we can 
cure ourselves of it. 

It is a universal malady. It afflicts 
the scholar alike with the dilettante. 
Rousseau writes somewhere of the de- 
lights of a vacation where one takes 
along all the books one has planned to 
read—and never reads them. There is 
undoubtedly the greatest benefit in that 
kind of evasion. Indeed, a most con- 
vincing argument could be built up 
which would show the superiority of the 
moral progress to be made from not do- 
ing all the things we have planned. 
There may be, indeed, a deliberate inten- 
tion to evade the things we plan. Thus 
there is the old jest of the lady who 
always does shopping without ever buy- 
ing anything; and most of us have had 
the experience of laying out a journey 
beforehand and by some slight accident 
of having our direction completely di- 
verted to some other destination sud- 
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denly, and by this happy mischance 
opening up a whole unexplored world 
of hitherto unimagined delights. 

But literary neurosis is quite another 
affair. It is a progressive ailment. It 
may begin with “Vanity Fair” and end 
with “The Sheik.” For sufferers from 





THE LOST ART OF 
TRUTH TELLING 


The author of many volumes 
and a veteran reviewer comments 
on an Outlook book review in the 
following words: 

I must say a word in praise 
of Willis Fletcher Johnson’s re- 
view of Van Loon’s “America 
for Little Historians.” It is not 
only a great piece of work, but 
it shows the high2st kind of 
editorial judgment to publish it. 
Our periodicals generally are 
governed by too much timidity. 
Telling the truth is almost a 
lost art. If you can keep on 
reviving it in The Outlook you 
will command a great audience. 
The American people are pa- 
thetic in their craving for the 
truth, and to place it before 
them requires not so much 
courage as fine intelligence. 


Willis Fletcher Johnson is hon- 
orary professor of history of 
American foreign relations at New 
York University. His incisive ex- 
posure of the inaccuracies in Mr. 
Van Loon’s work, which has been 
widely recommended by librarians 

. and school-teachers, was almost 
the first authoritative comment 
which the volume received. It 
was a type of review which The 
Outlook is always eager to secure 
and ready to publish. 











this ailment, Shakespeare did an un- 
pardonable thing when he wrote: “No 
profit is where is no pleasure ta’en. In 
brief, sir, study what you most affect.” 
Little by little, if we follow this rule, we 
fall, as fell the angels. I have seen 
spoiled young women, victims of this 
fell disease, wander all abcut a country 
house on a fine rainy day, from book- 
shelf to book-shelf where there were 
Dickens and Lamb and Conrad and 
Mark Twain and Stevenson, metaphori- 
cally wringing their hands, exclaiming: 
“Oh, there isn’t a thing to read! There 
isn’t a thing to read!” 

Certain modern remedies at once sug- 
gest themselves. One of the most widely 
advertised is auto-suggestion. If we 
adopt this panacea of Professor Coué, 
we have only to say to ourselves every 
morning twenty times in a half-drowsy 


state: “I love deep reading more and 
more. Every day in every way I am 
getting better and better about deep 
reading.” Do not fail, in repeating this 
formula, to add the magic phrase “In 
every way,” because then you can tackle 
everything. Works on psychology and 
theology will fill you with delight, and 
a bound copy of the “Congressional 
Record” will excite your passionate in- 
terest. 

But suppose after a fair trial this 
remedy should fail, as I am told occa- 
sionally happens. What then? 

I have discovered a method that, al- 
though not without its difficulties, is of 
great benefit. If we come to analyze 
our motives for doing anything at all, 
we shall be amazed to see how the in- 
centive comes from outside stimuli. For 
example, if you have a note coming due 
at the bank, say, in three months, your 
attention is very apt to be riveted to 
that fact and you have not the slightest 
difficulty in working like mad to be able 
to pay it. An automobile accident lia- 
bility policy is the dullest reading there 
is, but if your car runs into anybody you 
read every word of the policy with your 
eyes glued to it. In much milder cases 
than these the thing works with aston- 
ishing power. You are fond of golf, but 
business has kept you nailed to your 
desk. Suddenly an old golfing partner 
drops in and says, “Come on! There’s 
just time to get to the links.” You are 
up to your ears, but the call of the wild 
golf ball is too strong, and so you fall, 
like the angels. You are off! 

To circumvent literary neurosis, there- 
fore, it is only necessary to cultivate a 
few literary specialists—say a Walter 
Scott rooter, a Jane Austen enthusiast, 
a Conrad crank, or a Shakespeare 
trailer. At first it will seem as if no- 
body ever read anything; but little by 
little you will be able to scare up these 
literary fans; and to-day our means of 
communication are so ample that you 
can reach any one of these anywhere in 
a few moments. 

I recall quite vividly my first contact 
with a Conrad crank. I had picked up 
one of Conrad’s novels a few days before 
meeting him, and, being afflicted with an 
attack of literary neurosis, I had wan- 
dered over its first pages aimlessly 
hoping there would be a killing. I 
couldn’t' get on with it. I mentioned 
this to the Conrad crank. There was a 
lambent gleam in his off eye; he grew 
rosy under the gills; then he began on 
me. In thirty minutes he had me 
worked up to a Conrad frenzy. I took 
an early train home that afternoon and 
sat up half the night until I had finished 
“Victory.” 

If you are a victim of literary neuro- 
sis with time and a fit of it both on your 
hands, call up one of your availables. 
Bait him a little. Say to him: 

“Old man, is there anything good in 
what’s his name—Robert Louis Steven- 
son? What is the best thing he ever 
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Scuff-proof, stain-proof 
and waterproof. For For every household ors. Used by paint, ofcivilization; mining, 
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In the same test-tubes 





that insure the Nation’s safety, 


Peace 


N 1802 Eleuthere Irénée du Pont de Nemours, 
at the invitation and with the assistance of 
Thomas Jefferson, built on the Brandywine River 
the first du Pont plant . . . . the first powder 
mill to be erected in America. Jefferson had seen 
the vital necessity to the country’s safety of insur- 
ing its supply of explosives, and so du Pont 
became powder-maker to the United States Gov- 


ernment. 


For the 120 years following, from 1802 to 1922, 
the du Pont Company has been a manufacturer 
of explosives . . . . today, explosives are but one 


of the family of du Pont products. 
And the reason is . . . . The Chemical Engineer! 
* * * 


Bes Chemical Engineer is a strange mingling of abili- 
ties—a coupling of the man of science with the manu- 
facturing expert. He isa chemist who knows manufac - 
turing as well as his science, and who can take the 
chemist’s discoveries on the experimental scale and put 
them into production on the larger scale of commerce. 
His province is the practical transformation of matter 
from useless to useful forms. And he has brought into 
the world’s manufacturing plants a new knowledge, a 
new set of abilities, that has revolutionized industry in 
the past generation. 


The du Pont Company was one of the pioneers in de- 
veloping the Chemical Engineer. Since its founding by 
E. I.du Pont dé Nemours, who was himself-a chemist, 
it has been building on the foundations of chemistry, 
for the manufacture of explosives called for increasingly 
higher forms of chemical knowledge. And in the early 
years of this century, the du Pont Company had come 
to have one of the finest research staffs in the country, 
and in addition a staff of Chemical Engineers, men who 
knew manufacturing as well as chemistry. 


. 3 fit, AND a. EXPLOSIVES PYNALI Ate 


VARNISHES 
Lithopone and drycol- For every requirement 


gation, construction; 
shotgun and rifle pow- 
ders. 


finds myriad blessings! 


This staff was essential, for since 1802 the du Pont Com- 
pany’s larger service has been to be ready to supply the 
Government with whatever explosives it might need for 
the country’s defense. And for the same reason, the com- 
pany had acquired sources of supply for the large quan. 
tities of the raw materials that it might one day need— 
acids, nitrates, coal-tar products and other’ materials that 
were absolutely essential to the production of explosives. 


In war, immense quantities of such materials are des- 
perately needed—in peace, very little—yet the supply 
of materials has to be kept open, for who knows when 
they may be instantly needed? 


But how? The Chemical Engineer found the answer. 
And in the answer lies the key to the du Pont Com- 
pany’s family of products. For the products that du 
Pont makes are not unrelated products. Each of them 
has its root in one or another of the materials used in 
making explosives. 


It may be another use of the same materials as in the 
manufacture of dyes. It may be a variation in process, 
as in the case of Pyralin and Fabrikoid. It may be a 
product like paints, varnishes, enamels, etc., in which 
the knowledge of the Chemical Engineer is needed, and 
the colors produced in dyes, may be used. It may bea 
product like ether, or a long list of chemicals that other 
industries use, which the du Pont Company produces 
in manufacturing its other products. 


* * * 


HUS, the seemingly unrelated products that 

carry the du Pont Oval are not strangers, 
but brothers in the same family. They are not 
merely the diversions of peace, but the peace uses 
of materials that the country’s emergencies may 
require the du Pont Company to have at hand in 
overflowing abundance. 

This is one of a series of advertisements published 


that the public may have a clearer understanding 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. and its products, 





PRODUCTS 


For toilet articles, au- 


novelties of many maceuticals, pyroxylin tically every industry, purposes, 
kinds, Transparent, or lacquers and enamels. 
in any color combina- Solutions for coating 
tion. leather. Bronze pow- 
ders. 





E. ) a DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY |Iinc., 
TRADE @UPQND MARK 





C : An ever-expanding line 
tomobile windows, Etherand other phar- Forvariedusesbyprac- of dyestuffs for all 


Wilmington, Del. 
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“T regard The Literary Review as 
by far the ablest in this country and 
also in advance of any critical pe- 
riodical over-seas for wide range of 

. information, for brilliant, penetra- 
tive comment and for quintessential 
entertainment.” 


“TI wish I could tell you what you 
mean to me. I am a busy young 
housewife and the mother of two 
very lively young’ children, and I 
have pitifully little time to read. 
I was beginning to be appalled at 
the thought that I would have to 
become a back number as far as 
any knowledge of modern literature 
was concerned—when you came to 
the rescue. You have filled a defi- 
nite and crying need in my life, 
and I couldnt get along a week 
without you.” 

“T mean to suggest to my study 
club that The Literary Review be 
made a part of each week’s pro- 
gramme; that the club take out the 
subscription.” 


Send the coupon now. 


I enclose $2.50 


Lady, and His Own People. 





LET THESE BUSY PEOPLE SHOW YOU HOW 
TO KEEP UP WITH THE NEW BOOKS 


Ir you want to know something about the big new novels that have 
appeared; if you are asking what new poet has arisen; what new contro- 
versy is agitating literary circles—we suggest that you read these extracts 
from unsolicited letters sent in by people as busy as you who have linked 
themselves to the book world through a weekly periodical which Henry L. 
Mencken says “is the best literary magazine ever set up in America”— 


The Literary Review 


OF THE 


New York Evening Post 


EpIreD BY HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 


In addition to its editorials, essays, poems, and reviews, The 
Literary Review, through May Lamberton Becker’s Department, 
“ > ° ” . ° ~ 

The Reader’s Guide,” renders a special service to subscribers 
by answering individual requests for reading lists, club pro- 
grammes, etc. The annual subscription price is $2.50. A five 
months’ introductory subscription may be obtained for $1. 


SY 

The Literary Review, 20 Vesey Street, New 

Please send me The Literary Review for the period of one year for $2.50. 
(Check below method of payment) 


MAMO. cccccccccccsesccosesesscocecs RRBs 0 ccs ccassdcuessetsecocves eecccces 
(If you desire a five months’ subscription send $1.00) 

Notre: Add $1 to the annual subscription price of $2.50 (sending $3.50 in all) and we 

will send you The Literary Review’s special three-volume set of Bo ‘ ‘Tarkington’s 

works. including Monsieur Beaucaire, The Two Van Revels, In the Arent The Beautiful 
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“Having a large correspondence, 
I frequently quote from The Lit- 
erary Review, besides calling atten- 
tion to many book reviews and giv- 
ing lists of fiction from it.” 

“I wish to tell you how much 
The Literary Review means to us. 
Your editorial standards are of the 
highest. Not the least precious to 
me is the sense of good-fellowship 
which seems to radiate from every 
page of your paper. I think of 
your staff as of a very happy and 
congenial family, united in a cam- 
paign for good literature.” 

“T have felt your scientific and 
other non-fiction reviews to be ex- 
ceedingly just.” 

“You seem like a man—a real 
man—standing in a flood—nothing 
at all likely to swamp you, how- 
ever—holding up eternal standards 
of truth and justice.” 

“You are making The Literary 
Review a great institution.” 

W. Dawson Johnston, Librarian, 
The American Library in Paris, Ine, 


York City 


Bill me for $2.50 


O-11-22 
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wrote?” The Stevenson addict will do 
the rest. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 

CALIFORNIA: . THE AMERICAN PERIOD. By 
Robert G. Cleland, Ph.D. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $4. 

California’s history offers a fascinat- 
ing field for study, and the author of 
this book has made excellent use of the 
abundant material at hand. His digni- 
fied and well-considered chapters are 
characterized not only by careful re- 


search but by a fitting sense of propor- 
tion and by a spirited treatment of many 
of the romantic and stirring incidents 
that filled California’s early annals. 


WHEN KANSAS WAS YOUNG. By T. A. 
MeNeal. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $1.50. 

These are not “short stories” in the 
accepted definition of that term as de- 
noting a brief tale of fictional character; 


but many of the sketches have the vivid . 


interest that a good short story awakens. 
They deal with the rough life of border 
times, and breathe the tense atmosphere 
of life on the frontier during the turbu- 








1 November 


lent period when desperadoes and gun- 
men made life difficult for the peaceful 
settlers of Kansas. 


POETRY 

HEROIC BALLADS OF RUSSIA (THE). By 
L., A. Magnus, LL.B. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. $5. 

As Russia, in spite of its tremendous 
concentration in self-analysis and phil- 
osophical speculation, is the infant of 
civilized nations, so necessarily is it the 
last home of a living folk-lore. The 
great ballads of the Slav, perfected and 
crystallized through the fine sieve of an 
oral tradition, begin in the thirteenth 
century (a period which marks the full 
fruition and practical completion of the 
folk-lore of other countries) and come 
down to the Turco-Russian War. The 
literature, music, and art of modern 
Russia are in great measure based upon 
these ballad cycles. Mr. Magnus in his 
book has attempted a digest and narra- 
tive account of the earlier balladry of 
Russia. He, wisely enough, outlines no 
theories, but contents himself with set- 
ting forth the legends as they are. The 
result is a bulk of stirring and heroic 
tales, occasionally interspersed with pas- 
sages in verse which illustrate the bal- 
lad meters and methods of composition 
of this root literature of Russia. His 
work is to be applauded, although so 
simple in imagery are the tales it is to 
be desired that the ballads themselves 
eventually receive by complete transla- 
tions the recognition that is their due. 


FICTION 


TRAMPING ON LIFE. By Harry Kemp. Boni 
& Liveright, New York. $3. 


Has the author of this “autobiographi- 
cal narrative” modeled his book on 
Rousseau’s “Confessions”? Some of the 
revelations make one think he has; but, 
so far as we remember, Rousseau did not 
include profanity among his foibles. 
People who can stomach the profanity 
and the sex stuff of this book will find 
it decidedly interesting in its discursive 
and conversational revelations of an un- 
conventional personality. 


VAN ROON (THE). By J. C. Snaith. D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. $2. 


There is a fascination about antique 
shops, and Mr. Snaith makes good use 
of that setting to interest his reader in 
the recovery and restoration of the mar- 
velously beautiful Van Roon painting. 
Its adventures in the hands of Uncle Si; 
the miserly dealer, his assistant the 
super-simple William, and his niece the 
super-clever June are exciting and duly 
end in love and prosperity. Not exactly 
Mr. Snaith’s strongest work. 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 
WOMEN OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 
Winifred Stephens. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. $5. 

The women of the French Revolution 
have filled a large space in history and 
literature. Such names as Marie Antoi- 
nette, Mme. Roland, and Charlotte Cor- 
day rank with Louis XVI, Mirabeau, and 
Danton in the list of the great charac- 
ters of that epoch. The author of. this 
book tells in detail and with literary 
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skill the story of the lives of maiiy of 
these women and reveals much that 
will be new to the average reader. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 

ATOLLS OF THE SUN. By Frederick O’Brien. 
Illustrated. The ‘Century Company, New 
York. $5. 

Experiences in visiting some of the 
less well known islands of the South 
Seas are here described by the author 
with characteristic vividness and charm 
of style. The story of the mutineers of 
the Bounty is retold and brought up to 
date, and will be read with avidity by 
all who are interested in that romantic 
idyll of the Pacific. Some of the natives 
who figured in Mr. O’Brien’s previous 
books are again met with in these stir- 
ring chapters. 

IN LOTUS-LAND JAPAN. By Herbert G. 
Ponting. EE. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
80. 

Lovers of Japan will make no mistake 
in using this new edition of Mr. Pon- 
titig’s “Lotiis Land” as a gift book. The 
iuté of the pietures and of the well- 
balanced text would wit 6ver even a 
Japanophobist to a liking for the w6ii- 
derful islands and their remarkable peo- 
ple. The color plates are especially 
dainty. 

NIGHTS AND DAYS ON THE GYPSY TRAIL. 
By Irving Brown, Illustrated. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. $3. 

George Borrow is indirectly responsi- 
ble for this delightful book about the 
Gypsies. The author, as a college boy, 
one day picked up Borrow’s “Gypsies of 
Spain” and beeame absorbed in it. He 
learned his’ Romany vocabulary, and 
later visited Spain and mingled with the 
Gypsies on terms of familiarity that 
Bettow himself might have envied. The 
pages are full of color, incident, and in- 
sight into the character and life of these 
stratige people. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
INITIATION, HUMAN AND SOLAR. By Alice 
A. Bailey. The Lucifer Publishing Company, 
New York. $3.50, 

This book is dedicated “with love and 
reverence to the Master K. H.” The 
Master K. H., it seems, dwells at Shi- 
gatse in the Himalayas, where he has 
lived for many centuries and “is in line 
for the office of World Teacher when the 
present holder of that office vacates it 
for higher work and the sixth root race 
comes into being.” The “initiated” may 


find something worth while in the far- 


rago of high-sounding words that fill 
these 200-odd pages, but to the average 
Anglo-Saxon the book will be useful only 
as offering a mild form of amusement. 

LETTERS ON OCCULT MEDITATION.  Re- 


ceived and Edited by Alice A. Bailey. The 
Lucifer Publishing Company, New York. $4. 


These letters purport to come from a 
“Tibetan teacher” who prefers to remain 
anonymous. People of a mystical tem- 
perament may perhaps find in them 
some adumbration of the supposed wis- 
dom of the East. Others may be amused 
at the long-drawn-out metaphysical dis- 
quisitions, akin to the dissertations of 
the Schoolmen of the Middle Ages. But 
much of the so-called “philosophy” will 
remind the reader of the jargon of the 
Keely motor cult of a generation ago and 
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Gift Books of Permanent Interest 


BOOK of merit cannot wear out its appeal. 
improves with closer acquaintance and frequent delving 
into the treasures of its pages. Choose those books for Christmas 
gifts that will invest with appreciation and permanency the 


remembrance of the donor. 


Abingdon Books live longer than the few days of the holiday 
The truths they voice, the artistry of their silent dis- 
course, place them among the favored volumes of every true 
lover of good books. They are an enduring compliment to the 
finer sensibilities of the reader and a reflection of the giver 


season. 


of gifts. 


Make your selections this season from the volumes bearing 
the mark of The Abingdon Press, 


THE PREACHER AND THE PEOPLE 
By Bishop Francis J. McConnell 

Bishop McConnell has restricted the range of 
these lectures so that they deal only with the 
minister as a preacher. It is, therefore, an inten- 
sivé rather than an extensive discussion. It is 
essentially 4 book for the younger men in the 
ministry, although it contains much that will prove 
profitable to those of larger and wider experience. 

Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


SHADOWS ON THE WALL 
By F. W. Boreham 
In his brief introductory note to this volume of 
his delightful essays the author remarks, by way 
of explanation of its title and characterization of 
its contents: ‘The figures that float across these 
pages are like shadows dancing on the wall. They 
show that life is crowded with realities and flooded 
with radiance, for without substance and sun- 
shine there can be no shadows.” 
Net, $1.75, postpaid. 


THE CHRISTMAS CANTICLES 
By George Elliott 

This book is the fruitage of “nearly fifty years’ 
meditations at Christmas time on the Canticles of 
the Incarnation,” and has a distinct message as 
an interpretation of the divine purpose in the 
sending forth of the Divine Son into the world. 

Frontispiece. Net, $1.00, postpaid, 


Rather it 


THE VALIDITY OF AMERICAN IDEALS 
By Shailer Mathews 
In this discussion of the history and significance 
of America, Dean Mathews attempts “to help 
the generation that bore the brunt of the war to 
take up the course of development interrupted by 
that great tragedy.” 
Net, $1.25, postpaid. 


THE INEVITABLE BOOK 
By Lynn Harold Hough 

This charming volume comprises a series of 
stories of the fashion in which men and women 
from the most varied groups met the time of 
crisis in their lives. Each comes to the decisive 
hour in need of a living word to be spoken from 
somewhere and in each case the word comes from 
one compelling, powerful Book. These stories 
show how that Book lives again in lives made 
different by its presence. 

Net, $1.25, postpaid. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PRAYER 
By C. K. Mahoney 
Philosophy undertakes to explain the facts of 
existence. These facts are the facts of experience, 
in the widest sense of the term, and the facts of 
necessary inference deduced from the premises 
furnished by experience. Prayer is a real fact of 
human life and it ought to have a philosophy. 
In these chapters the author seeks to disclose and 
explain it. Net, $1.00, postpaid. 








At the Better Bookshops 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK 
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LAKE FOREST 
UNIVERSITY 


Lake Forest, Illinois 


Announces the publication of the volume 
of essays on, ‘* Christianity and Problems of 
Today,” a series of lectures given at Lake 
Forest on the Bross Foundation, November 
third to sixth, 1921. 

CONTENTS 
“ From Generation to Generation ”’— 
John Houston Finley, LL.D., L.H.D. 
“ Jesus’ Social Plan ”’— 
Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D., Litt.D. 
“* Personal Religion and Public Morals ”— 
Robert Bruce Taylor, D.D., LL.D. 
“* Religion and Social Discontent ”— 
Paul Elmer More, Litt.D. LL.D. 
“The Teachings of Jesus as Factors in Inter- 
national Politics, with Especial Reference to 

Far Eastern Problems”— 

Jeremiah W. Jenks, Ph.D., LL.D. 


For sale by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons “4y.%°okS'” 
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Themindcan heal. 


Whether the mind 


can heal alone is not 
the point. The mind 


can heal. And without 
the help of the mind, there 
can be no permanent heal- 
ing. But what must the 


mind do to help? What 
must you say, think; what 


acts must you perform? Tons 
have been written on the 
mind’s power to heal or assist 
in healing. Very little of 
what has been written is clear. 
The ordinary man or woman 
cannot understand it. A grow- 
ing confusion has been the re- 
sult. Now comes this book, 
SELF - HEALING SIMPLI- 

FIED, by George L. Perin. It 
is the fruit of personal experi- 
ence, of contact with thou- 
sands of lives. Dr. Perin was 
founder and head of the 
Franklin Square Home-Hotel 
for Girls and Women, in Bos- 
ton. All over America are 
people whom he has helped to 
get well. There is literally no 
person living whom he cannot 
help with this book. Get 
SELF - HEALING SIMPLI- 
FIED: Read it and do the 
simple things it tells you to do 
—things anybody can do. It 
will mean better health for you, 
surer courage, greater happi- 
ness. 


SELF-HEALING 
SIMPLIFIED 


By George L. Perin 


At All Booksellers [fy%e)-1i 
Net, $2.00 330.8) 56) 

















a The Children’s Publication 
You Have Heard About 


chat directs the normal activities of child- 
hood through delightful play, games and 
stories. Keeps little hands busy; moulds 
plastic minds, Educates in the disguise of 
play. 15 of its 48 pages devoted to cut-outs 
and patterns of things to make. Health hab- 
its, manners, history and nature taught 
through stories. Published monthly. $2.50 
ayear. Sample copy free on request. 

THE D. C. KREIDLER CO. 
901 So. Michigan Avenue i 


Children Love It 
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(THE BOOK TABLE—Continued) 
will be likely to prove of little greater 
practical value than that celebrated im- 
posture. 

EDUCATIONAL 

MOONLIGHT SCHOOLS. By Gora Wilson 
Stewart. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
The story of the attempt to teach 
adult illiterates how to read and write, 
beginning in Kentucky and spreading to 
other States. is told in this book simply 
but with an eloquence that stirs the emo- 
tions. The photographs and letters of 
the pupils, some of them old men and 
women, who attended the “moonlight 
schools” after their day’s work was done 
and mastered the rudiments of their 


an American proud of his race. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


FICTION 

ASCENT. By Frances Rumsey. 
right, New York. 2. 

AT SIGHT OF GOLD. By Cynthia Lombardi. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. $2. 

CAPTAIN POTT’S MINISTER. By Francis L. 
Cooper. The Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Com- 
pany, Boston. $1.75. 

CORNER IN WILLIAM (A). By Fannie Kil- 
bourne. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
DUST OF THE DESERT. By Robert Welles 
Ritchie. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 

$1.75. 

FORTUNE OF THE INDIES. By Edith Bal- 
linger Rice. The Century Company, New 
York. $1.75. 

FOUR AND TWENTY MINDS. By Papini. The 
Crowell Publishing Company, New York. 
$2.50. 

KASTLE KRAGS. By Absolom Marten. 
field & Co., New York. $1.75. 

M’LORD OF THE WHITE ROAD. By Cedric 
Fraser. D. Appleton & Co., New York. $2. 

OLD HOUSE (THE). By Cecile Formay. Rob- 
ert M. McBride & Co., New York. §$2. 

PHANTOM GOLD. 
ton. The Century 
$1.75. 

SEA WRECK. 
tury Company, New York. 

WEST! By Charles A. Seltzer. 
Company, New York. $1.90. 


WHELPS OF THE WOLF (THE). 


Boni & Live- 


Duf- 


By Kenneth Payson Kemp- 
Company, New York. 


3y Vere Hutchinson. The Cen- 


$1.75. 
The Century 


By George 


Marsh. The Penn Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia. $2.50. 

WINTERGREEN. By Janet Laing. The Cen- 
tury Company, New York. $1.75. 

YEAR OF DELIGHT (THE). By Margaret 
Widdemer. Harcourt, Brace & Co., New 
York. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 


COMING OF THE PEOPLES (THE). By Fran- 
cis Rolt-Wheeler. Illustrated. The George 
H. Doran Company, New York. $1.50. 


HISTORY OF COMMERCE (A). By Clive Day. 
Illustrated. Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York. $2.50. 


EDUCATIONAL 

CRIME. By Clarence Darrow. The Thomas Y. 

Crowell Company, New York. $2.50. 

LITERATURE OF THE WORLD. By Richard- 
son & Owen, Boston. $2. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

HEALTHY BREATHING. By Eustace Miles. 
Robert M. McBride & Co., New York. $2.50. 

TATLINGS. By Sydney Tremayne. Illustrated. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $2. 


VALIDITY OF AMERICAN IDEALS. By 
Shailer Mathews. The Abingdon Press, New 





York. $1.25. 


subject, are altogether unusual and make. 








For Cuts 
and Scrapes 


Protect small skin injuries at once. 
Keep out the germs that may cause 
infection. 

New-Skin is the handy, antiseptic 
dressing that forms a flexible, pro- 
tective film under which nature does 
her healing undisturbed. Play safe. 
Always use New-Skin promptly. 


lsc. and 30c. 


NEWSKIN COMPANY 
NEW YORK TORONTO LONDON 


At all Druggists 


“© Never Neglect a Break in the Skin” 














IMPORTANT TO SUBSCRIBERS 
When you notify The Outlook of a change in your 


address, both the old and the new address should be 
given. Kindly write, if possible, two weeks before 
the change is to take effect. 








antes BERMUDA 


(Under Contract with Bermuda Government) 
: Offers Bermuda Tourists 
the following exclusive 
advantages— 
SAILINGS TWICE WEEKLY 
via Fastest Steamers on route Landing 
Passengers directly at Hamilton Dock 
avoiding inconvenience of transfer by 


Ss _f tender. ; ; 
pf Tickets good on either steamer insuring un 
Y equalled express service via Palatial Twin-Screw, 


Oil-burning Steamers. 


Ss. S. “FORT VICTORIA” & 
Ss. S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 


From New York Every Wed. and Sat. 
From Bermuda Every Tues. and Sat. 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY SAILINGS 
Leaving New York Dec. 20, 23 and 30 
For Christmas or New Year’s in Bermuda 

Bermuda Offers All Out-door Sports 
including Golf (Two 18-hole Courses). Tennis, sail- 
ing, batning, trapshooting, horse racing, fishing, rid- 
ing, driving, cycling, etc. 

Modern Hotels—No Passports 
Book NOW for Winter and Holiday Sailings 
For illustrated Booklets write to 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall Street New York 
Or Any Tourist Agent 
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FORWARD TO 
YESTERDAY 
BY J.C. LONG 


HOSE who have been longing for 
'E the good old days may find them 
in Chillicothe, Missouri.” 

The high-speed living of the past forty 
years—building up centers of population 
around railway terminals, making dol- 
lars grow in the deserts, changing our 
ideas of distance—has had its definite 
advantages. It has brought us better 
clothes, more material comforts, a wider 
sophistication; but until recently there 
has been felt the loss of neighborliness, 
good fellowship, and independence that 
obtained in the days when commerce 
was over the turnpike. 

In the early development of this coun- 
try cities prospered which were located 
at the head of navigation or were situ- 
ated on main highways, such as the 
Boston Post Road; but when steel rails 
began to span the continent population 
had to follow them or be left out of the 
tide of events. The very life of a town 
depended on its ability to connect with 
some big railway system. Hundreds of 
communities were necessarily unable to 
accomplish this ambition and dwindled 
away. The turnpike lost its significance. 
The rattling buggy and creaking farm 
wagon were unable to keep up with the 
swift pace of progress set by the roaring 
locomotive. 

Near the beginning of the twentieth 
century, however, there came a new in- 
strument into human affairs whose effect 
on the lives and happiness of the aver- 
age man is just beginning to be realized. 
This instrument was the motor vehicle. 
Twenty years ago there were less than 
thirty thousand of these contraptions 
snorting around the country, scaring 
horses and increasing the use of vivid 
vocabularies. To-day there are over ten 
million motor cars and trucks on the 
roads, or an average of one to every ten 
persons. 

Sinelair Lewis in “Main Street” and 
“Babbitt” has indicated how intensively 
the automobile has permeated the con- 
versation and the living of the average 
American citizen. Babbitt finds in his 
car an outlet for creative desires, a sense 
of release, a matter of pride. Others 
have discussed what the car and truck 
have meant to the farm population, or 
wagain how it has developed suburban 
life, or yet again its effect on the recrea- 
tion and business possibilities of the 
individual. 

But Chillicothe, Missouri, exemplifies 
in a striking way the effect of motor 
transport upon the town. 

Chillicothe calls itself the “Highway 
City.” It has in a sense returned to the 
old-time characteristics of the turnpike 
town. There are railways there, but the 
outstanding feature of its life and 
growth is its location on twenty-eight 
highways, eleven of which are National 
thoroughfares. 

The growth of Chillicothe in the past 
twenty years has been not so much in 
terns of population as in the well-being 

























































McCutcheon’s 


Department No. 35 
Fifth Avenue & 34th Street, New York 


Christmas 
Handkerchiefs 


(All Pure Linen) 


No gift more acceptable ! 


Since 1855 McCutcheon’s has been recog- 
nized as headquarters for Pure Linen Handker- 
chiefs of the finest quality. 


All Christmas Handkerchiefs are attractively 
packed in McCutcheon Gift Boxes. 


21. Ladies’, Pure Linen, 

Initialed, 25c each 

22. Ladies’, Pure Linen, 

Lace trimmed, 25c each 

23. Ladies’, Pure Linen, 
Revere-stitched, 

50c each 

24. Ladies’, Pure Linen, 


Hemstitched, 
2.00 dozen 


29. Men's, Pure Linen, gen- 


erous size, $4.00 dozen 


30. Men’s, Pure Linen, In- 
itialed, 50c each 


31. Men’s, Pure Linen, 
Corded effect, 50c each ; 


32, Men’s, Pure Linen, — 
~ Corded effect, 
1.00 each 





Immediate and painstaking attention is given 
to all orders by mail. Free delivery in U.S.A. 






























































kiow a Trust 
Company Safeguards 
Estates and Trusts 


HE care of an estate or trust is 
essentially a service of protection. 
The safeguards with which the modern 
trust company surrounds the adminis- 
tration of estates and trusts include: 


REsPonsIBILITy: The trust company 
is financially responsible. 


ExpeERIENCE: Every step by the trust 
company is taken in the light of long 
experience in trust matters. 


System: Accurate accounting is the 
backbone of estate administration. 
A trust company keeps estate rec- 
ords with the same accuracy that it 
accords to banking operations. 


ContinveD Existence: The individual 
named as executor may die. A cor- 
poration hasunlimited existence, and 
is always ready and competent to act. 


Jupement: The directors and offi- 
cers of a trust company, through the 
general transaction of their business, 
are exceptionally equipped to invest 
funds and handle business matters. 


SuPERVIsION: Trust companies are 
under the supervision of State Bank- 
ing Departments and subject to 
rigid laws governing their operation. 


By appointing a trust company as 
your executor and trustee every safe- 
guard provided by that highly devel- 
oped organization will be utilized in 
the protection of your estate. 


Ask a 
Trust Company 


for a copy of the booklet, 
“Safeguarding your Fam- 
ily’s Future,” which fully 
explains the advantages of 
trust company administra- 
tion of estates and trusts, 
and outlines steps which 
you can take to protect 
those who will inherit your 
estate. 


TRUST COMPANY DIVISION 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
FIVE NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
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of its individual citizens. Bank deposits 
in the city have increased from $2,8€9,- 
000 in 1917 to $4,000,000 in 1921. 

It is a city of complete material well- 
being, as with a population of 10,000 
there are 2,000 homes owned by indi- 
vidual families. In the current year 
$2,000,000 is being spent in private build- 
ing and public works projects, the 
largest amount that has ever been spent 
in one year for the development of the 
city. The growth of motor transporta- 
tion has demanded the building of a new 
hotel and has stimulated the remodeling 
and building up of the main business 
streets of the city. 

Among the developments of the last 
decade are a new court-house erected in 
1914, a Federal building completed in 
1916, and a modern theater constructed 
in 1920. 

The town has 14 churches, 2 daily 
papers, 15 school buildings, 2 modern 
hospitals, and a municipally owned 
water and light plant. 

Chillicothe is the home of 300 travel- 
ing salesmen, who find it a convenient 
location, as the city is on the highway 
between Chicago and Kansas City, be- 
tween Omaha and St. Louis, and between 
Minneapolis on the north and the high- 
way to New Orleans on the south. Two 
through routes from coast to coast pass 
through the streets of Chillicothe which 
have twenty-five miles of paved surfaces. 

Chillicothe, as an example of the small 
city of the new age, indicates how the 
advantages of urban life may be secured 
without its accompanying congestion 
and high rents. When the only means 
of swift modern transportation was the 
railway, it became necessary for the man 
who wanted city life to move into town 
and stay there, but to-day motor trans- 
port enables a man ten and twenty miles 
out of town to drive in for his shopping 
and entertainment without sacrificing 
the freedom and spaciousness of rural 
conditions. 

We are, then, going forward into yes- 
terday, a yesterday which saw a high 
degree of civilization in small groups of 
population, a yesterday of lower rents, 
with house and land for every family. 
Coupled with that yesterday are the ad- 
vantages of to-day—the swifter means 
of locomotion, improved school build- 
ings, all the comforts of modern life. 
We are achieving again the spirit of the 
old New England township, augmented, 
however, by the conveniences and satis- 
factions of the new age. 

Chillicothe, indeed, is but one example 
of the effect of highways on the standard 
of living. Professor C. J. Galpin, now of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, when at the University of Wis- 
consin made some illuminating studies 
of rural life in relation to roads. His 
investigation showed that around an 
average trading center there is usualiy a 
country population as large as or larger 
than the number of persons living in the 
town itself. Where good roads exist, it 
becomes clear, then, that a city of 10,000 
can offer the advantages of a center of 
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“Such a nice taste 


BAKER’S 
COCOA 


has a most delicious flavor 
and aroma,natural to high- 
grade cocoa beans. That 
is why children do not 
have to learn to like it, 
why they nev- 
er tire of it, 
andonereason || 





among many 


ideal beverage 
for them as 
well as for 
older people. 
“In beverages, as in food, 


Flavor is the decisive factor.” 
—‘*Food and Flavor,” by Henry T. Finck. 


WALTER BAKER 
& CO. LIMITED 





@80.u. 8 Par. corr. 


why it is an |/ 





Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 














Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free on request 
OF BRAINS 


Gorlez AGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST-—) 














Cough-Colds 


[t IS not what we say, but what our 
patrons say of Vapo-Cresolene that 
conveys the strongest evidence of itsmenits. 
** Used 
while 
you 
sleep’ 
Our best advertising is from the unsolicited state- 
ments of those who have used Vapo-Cresolene. 
For coughs, colds, bronchitis, influenza, whoop- 
ing cough, spasmodic croup, asthma and catarrh. 
3 Send for our testimonial and 


: descriptive booklet 31 C. 
Sold by Druggists 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 


> 

















62 Cortlandt St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Bldg., Montreal, Canada 
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FORWARD TO YESTERDAY 
(Continued) 


20,000, as it can count on that many per- 
sons to patronize its scheols, churches, 
Chautauquas, and theaters. 

These ‘Wisconsin studies, which were 
undertaken before the present develop- 
ment of motor transportation, showed 
that the number of children attending 
high school was closely related to road 
conditions in a given community. They 
indicated that these same conditions 
affected other contacts with the outside 
world. A list was made of twenty in- 
stitutions, such as the Baptist Church, 
the Methodist Church, the Women’s 
Club, the I. O. O. F., and the Grange. 
Each family in this county was queried 
as to whether it belonged to any, and 
how many, of the twenty institutions. 
It was found that the nearer one got to 
the town, the greater was the number 
of associations to which the average 
family belonged. Conversely, those liv- 
ing farther out had fewer contacts, and 
many families were found on the back 
roads who did not belong to one institu- 
tion. This is the type of isolation 
which modern motor transportation is 
breaking down. 

Perhaps the most valuable element in 
the life of yesterday was its independ- 
ence. The community and the indi- 
vidual were relatively self-sufficient; 
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both controlled their own transportation. 
We are coming to that state again to- 
day. The county may not be on the 
main highway, but it can readily build 
a road to connect with some main high- 
way. Through this connection it is put 
in touch with the activity of the rest of 
the world. It has an outlet for its goods. 
It is assured of a tie-up with some main 
railway terminal. It has in effect 
created a’ spur-line route to its own front 
door. 

So rapidly has the machine age de 
veloped that the question has often 
arisen whether man’s own inventiveness 
might not be destroying him. Could he 
stand the pace of an industrial center? 
Would machinery result in the central- 
ized control, stamping out the individ- 
ual? There have been these dangerous 
tendencies, but there has also been an 
element of release from hard labor and 
saving of time in the progress of mod- 
ern invention. Perhaps foremost on the 
social side has been the social influence 
of motor transportation eloquently at- 
tested by the two thousand individually 
owned homes of Chillicothe. 





WANTED—CARTOONS 


A OvuTLooK wants to receive car- 
toons from its readers, clipped from 
their favorite newspapers. Each cartoon 
should have the sender’s name and ad- 
dress together with the name and date 
of the newspaper from which it is taken 
Pinned or pasted to its back. We pay 
one dollar ($1) for each cartoon which 


‘we find available for reproduction. 


Some readers in the past have lost the 
dollar bills to which they were entitled 
because they have failed to give the 
information which we require. 
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This beautiful six-room bungalow is one of the ninety-six distinctive homes 
shown in our “Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans.’’ Note 
the splendid arrangement of windows, the inviting porch, the pleas- 
ing roof lines, and the compact, convenient interior arrangements. 


“Permanent Homes, Always Beautiful 


Bho beauty of your Face Brick home will be a source of never- 
ending satisfaction to you. And when your children pass it on 
to your grandchildren its original beauty will only have been mel- 
lowed with the richness of age. A Face Brick house is a family 
legacy, becoming richer in traditions in each succeeding generation. 

Then, too, your Face Brick house is a sound investment. It depre- 
ciates almost imperceptibly, the walls require no repairs and are 
fire-safe, painting is required only around doors and windows, fuel 
costs and insurance rates are ha to a minimum. From every 
point of view Face Brick gives you the greatest value for your build- 
ing dollars. 

These matters are fully discussed in “The Story of Brick,” an 
attractive booklet with beautiful illustrations of modern homes 
and packed with information of value to every prospective home- 
builder. Sent free on request. 

“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” are issued in 
four booklets, showing 3 to 4-room houses, 5-room houses, 6-room 
houses and 7 to 8-room houses, in all ninety-six, each reversible with 
a different exterior design. These designs are unusual and distinctive, 
combined with convenient interiors and economical construction. 
The entire set for one dollar. Any one of the booklets, 25 cents, ° 
preferably in stamps. 

We have the complete working drawings, specifications and ma- 
sonry quantity estimates at nominal prices. Select from the booklets 
the designs you like best and order the plans, even if you are not 
going to build now, for their study will be not only interesting and 
instructive, but helpful in formulating your future plans for a home. 

You may want “The Home of Beauty,” fifty designs, mostly two 
stories, representing a wide variety of architectural styles and floor 
plans. Sent for 50 cents in stamps. We also distribute complete 
working drawings, specifications and quantity estimates for: these 
houses at nominal prices. Address, The American Face Brick Asso 
ciation, 1'739 Peoples Life Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


NOT HOW CHEAP—BUT HOW GOOD 
















































Designed for the Service Dept., Aneten Face Brick Assn. 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 


Advertising Rates: Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, Live Stock and Poultry, sixty cents per agate line, four 
Not less than four lines accepted. 
“Want” advertisements, under the various headings, “Board and Rooms,” “Help Wanted,” etc., ten cents for each word or initial, including 
The first word of each “Want” advertisement is set in capital letters without additional charge. 
to be addressed in care of The Outlook, twenty-five cents is charged for the box number named in the advertisement. Replies will be forwarded 
by us to the advertiser and bill for postage rendered. 


Address: ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK, 381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Tours and Travel 


Hotels and Resorts 


Country Board 


Real Estate 








SPS 
EGYPT 


and Mediterranean Lands 


Nile Cruise to Second Cataract 
in private steamer. Long Tour 
sails January 6 by ADRIATIC. 
Also 
Later sailings and shorter tours. 
Write for information to 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 


FREE TRIP TO EUROPE ‘geen 


an organizer of asmall y. Established 1900. 
Bascock’s Tours, 13 Ae 8t., Brooklyn. 





CALIFORNIA 


San Ysidro Ranch 


Furnished bungalows of various sizes ; sit- 
uated on the foothills among the orange 
groves, overlooking the sea. Central dining- 
room, electric ight, } hot and cold water. Good 
tennis court. Six miles from Santa Barbara, 
two miles from ocean. Booklet. Address 
Manager, San Ysidro Ranch, Santa Barbara. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel Webster 


(Near Sth Avenue) 
40 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK 


Directly in the fashionable club and shop- 
ping section. Within five minutes’ walk to 
all principal theaters. A high -class hotel 
patronized by those desiring the best accom- 
modationa at moderate cost. 














AROUND THE WORLD 


Leaving New York Jan. 6, 1923 
Not a cruise but a real visit into 
the interior of the countries 
A high-grade tour under efficient cul- 
tured leadership, limited to 12 guests. 
een tapte Tong any portion 


Miss KATHERINE. /- PANTLIND 
110 Morningside Drive New York City 
4 beers beanty, fascination, and mys- 

tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 





Rates and map gladly sent upon request. 
53 Washing- 


HOTEL JUDSON ton Square 


adjoining Judson Memorial Church. looms 
with and without bath. Rates $3.50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 








Hotel Hargrave 


Weat 72d St., through 

to Jist St... New York 
300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
refinement combined with moderate 
rates. Send for illustrated booklet J. 











countries. Come while the old age 
prevail. Write, mentioning “ Outlook” to 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4—5 in the country 


FOREIGN TRAVEL SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


January 1F-June 2 

Harmonizes travel and study : a Flor- 
London, Edinburgh. References 

required. ice includes travel, chaperon- 

-age, instruction in language, literature, art, 

music and history. Bo nd for prospectus to 


Miss Herzen Urrorp, D r, 
Park a * ~~ cor. Park Ave. and 32d 
ork City, or to 


Mr. LV. Ansoup , Sec’y and Treas. 
350 Madison Ave., Suite 1306, New York Fork City. 


Egypt, Palestine 


Large steamers throughout. A as groups, 
personally conducted 
Sailings Jan. 17, $2125—Feb. 10, $1870— 
Feb. 24, $1335. 


EUROPE 1923 


Limited parties enrolling now. 


TEMPLE TOURS §-4-Ftia st 


Hotels and Resorts 
MABEACEURETEO 

















NORTH CAROLINA 


pinehurst 





NORTH CAROLINA 


Sunshine and the pines, good 
fellowship, true sport. 


CAROLINA HOTEL 
Now Open 


Holly Inn and Berkshire 
Open early in January 
GOLF—SHOOTING— RACING—MOTORING— 
RIDING—DRIVING—TENNIS— AIRPLANING 


Weather for November and December— 
like late Fallin New England 


For Reservations or Information address : 
General Office, PINEHURST, North Carolina 
PENNSYLVANIA 

wanda, Pa., Woodleigh. Wistar acccmmode 


tiene. Positively weil heat team,electric- 
ity, | eee sun pees. oon aaa wood fires, 








~y 5, Yogetablen fruits, Bo Boo ee red 
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Health Resorts 





ek Rides Hall Hall, Ph mony Hills, 
wate 


ate forest page a i 
- $15-$25 a 


‘a week 





VAN VALEN SANATORIUM 
YONKE 


Psycho-Therapeutic Treatment. Booklet. 





orristown,N.J. Restful home life. attractive 
room, suitable for couple, in beautiful resi- 
dential park,near mre ay ;ex- 
cellent cuisine. Moderate rates. 8,263,Outlook. 


Real Estate 





NORTH CAROLINA 


F*, Rent, season of ’22-’23, Fur- 
nished Cottage. 6 rooms, sc 

and open porches. Central, in tourist to 

of the Carolina sandhills, 7 une — 
Pinehurst. Terms attractive. 8,285, Outlook. 








BERMUDA 


SOUTH CAROLINA 





ERMUDA-—-FOR RENT. Large 
furnished Reuse, double verandas, 
modern pmpsovengente, 0 12 acres, water 
front. Dr. A. H. Frrra, oo Iton, Bermuda. 


CONNECTICUT 


All-Year-Round Home 


For sale, in the foothills of the Berkshires, 


Washington, Conn. 
a country place of about 8 ooo, situated in 








° Large mansion 
For Sale in Camden, S. C. (272° with fo 
pases of of henstifal improved grounds, located 
in lesirable part of Camden, near golf 
links. oat aeeiio for private home, oedk 
hotel. Address Henry Savage, Camden, 8.C. 
Se Re RIN RE 


AUTOMOBILES 


AUTOMOBILE OWNER 
mechanics, 
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qT In either case, an Outlook “Want Ad” will un- 

Fur. doubtedly solve the problem. Here is a typical 

om extract from a letter just received—‘“<I had not an- 

[A ticipated that my ad would prove so alluring. I 
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The rate is only Ten Cents a Word. ambitious boys or girls in your 
a family, why not have them write 
Department of Classified Advertising us at once for full particulars ? 
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ADRIATIC (24,541 tons) 
Jan. 6, Feb. 24, 1923 


LAPLAND (18,565 tons) 
Jan. 18, Mar. 10, 1923 


World-famous for steadiness, de luxe 
quarters, cuisine and service. For 
travellers of discrimination. Ample 
time for delightful visits ashore. 


Round trip cruise bookings. 

To Naples via Egypt and The Holy 
Land. 

One way bookings to Egypt. 


Itinerary: Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Monaco (the Riviera), Naples, Alex- 
andria (for Egypt and the Nile), 
Haifa for Jerusalem, and Athens 
(Phaleron Bay). 

World-famous White Star “service provides 


for you a delightful and luxurious home on 
shipboard. 











MEDITERRANEAN WEST INDIES 


Inquire for booklets and detailed information 


YXWHITE STAR LINES 
AMERICAN TINE Ve adeiliy “7 RED Stan Line 


No. 1 Broadway, New York City 
. 
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MEGANTIC (20,000 tons displacement) 
Jan. 15, Feb. 17, Mar. 22, 1923 


Magnificent cruising ship of admi- 
rable construction for tropic voy- 
ages. Premier steamer to the West 
Indies. 


Rates $250 Upwards 


Itinerary arranged by Cruise Depart- 
ment of more than 25 years’ experi- 
ence in the West Indies. From New 
York to Havana, Haiti, Santiago, 
Kingston (Port Antonio), Panama 
Canal (Panama City), La Guaira 
(Caracas), Jrinidad (La Brea), 
Barbados, Martinque (St. Pierre), 
St. Thomas, San Juan, Nassau, 
Bermuda. 

A wonderful, health-giving holiday among 


the brilliant lands and sunshine seas beneath 
the Southern Cross. 









































The “ Seythia” is a veritable floatin 


(Limited to 450 Guests—About Half Capacity) 
By Magnificent New Cunard S.S. “SCYTHIA,” 


Twin-Screw Turbine Oil-Burner, 20,000 Tons. Sailing Jan. 30, 1923, returning April 2, visiting 
Egypt, Madeira, Spain, Portugal, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, 
Holy cand. Turkey, Greece, Italy, Sicily, Riviera,Monte Carlo, etc. 


valace, with i 
elevators, commodious staterooms with poem water and *. omg wardrobes; bedrooms and 
suites with private baths. The famous Cunard cuisine and earelen: (Only one sitting for ad 
Free optional] return passage at later date by any Cunard steamer from France or England 
Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information on request. G ‘ 
<> Early reservations advisable. Bi EE Fae 





Specially Chartered 


veranda cafés, 2 
















Also De Luxe Tours to South vite. 
America, J: Japan, Chine end Celuicnae : 





489 Fifth Ave., New York 





FRANK TOURIST CO. : 


Established 1878 





219 So. 15th St., Philadelphia “ 
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BY THE WAY 


HE caption-writer of the Londo 
“Sphere” seems not to have bee; 
around the globe much, notwithstandin; 
the title of his paper. Ina recent issue he 
says that the Municipal Building of New 
York City is “situated on the ‘Great 
White Way’ of the American capital”! 





The President of the Harvard Club of 
Singapore writes from that antipodean 
port to the “Harvard Alumni Bulletin” 
that his club is small but flourishing, 
and is doing what it can to advance the 
interests of Harvard on that side of the 
world. To this end, he says, a small 
model of the John Harvard statue has 
been placed in the office of the Colonial] 
Secretary for the Straits Settlement,” 
“where it is doing a great deal to remove 
the impression generally current amon 
official Britons that Harvard is merel 
the name of a beer.” Furthermore, he 
announces, a large photograph of the’ 
last Harvard-Yale football game has 
been hung in the club-house of the Dyak 
Head Hunters Association of North 
Borneo, where it is arousing enthusiastic 
interest among the young and enterpris- 
ing head hunters, who believe that they 
could pick up some valuable hints dur- 
ing a course at Harvard. 











J 

Athletes, owing perhaps to their|) 
severe training and strenuous exertions, | 
are often short-lived. An exception to 
this rule, if it is a rule, is furnished by 
the career of Henry E. Buermeyer, who 
recently died at the age of eighty-four. 
He was one of the founders of the New 
York Athletic Club and the first amateur 
champion heavyweight boxer of the 
United States. In his prime he could 
put up two ninety-eight pound dumb- 
bells at the same time, could lift 1,250 
pounds from the floor, and could run a 
hundred yards in 10% seconds. He held! 
more than fifty medals which he had 
won in athletic events of various "I 





In “Studies of the Chinese Drama,” 
by Kate Buss, it is said that in Chinese 
theaters the pleasant custom obtains of 
collecting the admission fee during the 
evening after those persons who mayt 
not find themselves interested in the 
performance have had time to depart. 
In other cases money may be tossed) 
upon the stage at the end of a perform-) 





ance, All Chinese theaters, it is rey 
marked, have certain unhygienic cus- 
toms such as a common use of wet 
towels, passed about to “refresh” the 
audience; the omnipotent teacup; and) 
the unfreshened air. Stands for teapots 
and cups are within reach of everybody, 
and tea is served continuously; even a 
actor may be offered a cup of tea whil 
playing, if his part is difficult or pr 
longed. 











' 
The so-called evil smells of China, the 
author of the above-quoted book ob- 
serves, are traditional, and give pleasure, 
to the Chinaman, whose idea of sweet 








and foul differs from our own. The; 
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Chinaman’s scent perception is more 
highly developed than the Westerner’s, 
it seems; we cultivate mainly sight and 
nearing, while the Chinese revel in 
“sweet” odors that to us are objection- 
able. 





“On two successive pages of your issue 
of October 4,” a subscriber writes, “an 
incorrect quotation occurs—‘He who 
runs may read.’ The passage from 
which this is taken is in the Bible, 
Habakkuk ii. 2, ‘And the Lord answered 
me and said, Write the vision, and make 
it plain upon tables, that he may run 
that readeth it.’ As annotated in the 
Scofield Reference Bible, ‘that he may 
run that readeth—i. ée., as a messenger 
of the vision.’ ”’ 

This is doubtless a correct interpreta- 
tion of the Scripture; but our quotations 
have the sanction of usage as crystal- 
lized by the poets. Cowper, for instance: 

But truths on which depends our 


main concern, 
That ’tis our shame and misery not 


to learn, 

Shine by the side of every path we 
tread 

With such a luster he that runs may 
read. 


And Tennyson: 


Read my little fable: 
He that runs may read. 

Most can raise the flowers now, 
For all have got the seed. 





An “anti-feminist reaction” is noted in 
the “Woman Citizen” as gaining force in 
several countries, among them Great 
Britain. As illustrating the point, it is 
said that a woman physician, who until 
recently held a position as adviser at a 
maternity clinic in England, was dis- 
missed when she married! 





America does not share in the reaction 
above noted by the “Woman Citizen,” for 
it continues to give women greater ad- 
vantages. The latest privilege conferred 
by a new Federal law, according to the 
“Citizen,” gives the alien-born woman 
the opportunity of becoming an Ameri- 
can citizen after only one year’s resi- 
dence. It takes away from her, how- 
ever, the easy method of becoming a 
citizen by annexing a native husband. 
The law, fortunately, is not retroactive, 
and foreign-born women who have been 
forehanded in acquiring citizenship 
through the marital method will not lose 
their standing as citizens. 





San Francisco has more hotels than 
any other city in the United States ex- 
cept New York, according to a recent 
report of the Hotel Association. It has 
only four houses, however, of the “first 
capacity”—hotels having more than 450 
rooms. Of these New York has 18, 
Chicago 11, Los Angeles 5; Boston, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Minneapolis, New 
Orleans, and Pittsburgh each have 
three; Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Wash- 
ington have two; Philadelphia has one. 
Atlantic City and Saratoga, strangely 
enough, are not included in this list. 
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Combined in ownership and 
management. Hospitable, quiet 
homelike. Broad deck porches 
overlooking the sea. Beautiful 


pavilions and sun parlors. Pleasant 
rooms. Golfand yachtclub privileges. 
OnBeachand Boardwalk. American 
Plan. Write for folder and rates. 
LEEDSand LIPPINCOTTCOMPANY 
The new Boardwalk Wing of 
Haddon Hall affords new op- 


rtunities for pleasure, 
- comfort and rest. 
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"January 24 to May 31,1923 
Sailing EASTWARD trop New York 








e —like reading the tale of an argo 
~ that hove anchor and sailed clear 
around the globe in quest of the 
wonders and mysteries, the splendors 
and beauties, of the world—finding 
them in their full glory while Spring 
was waking in each land! 
| bee such an experience is offered 
you by our Golden Jubilee Cruise, 
which commemorates the 50th year 
since Thomas Cook, the founder of 
our organization conducted the first 
tour around the world. A superlative 
itinerary —127 joyous, crowded days. 


Cruise Limited to 400 Guests 


assuring the utmost in comfort, privacy, 
personal attention and service. 


Full information and literature on request 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadway New York 561 Fifth Ave. 


Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles. Philadelphia, 
Toronto, San Francisco, Montreal, Vancouver 
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This Week’s Outlook 


N outline study of current history is 
published each week based on that 
week’s issue of The Outlook and is 
sent without charge to all subscribers 
who request it, but is especially designed 


for groups of students engaged in the 
study of current events, history, civics, 
Eniglish, ete. Information as to special 
rates for subscriptions ordered in quantities 
for class work will be sent on request to 


Educational Director, THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 











$5 $6 $7 &§8 SHOES .ccwonen 


W.L. Douglas shoes are, actually demanded 
year after year by more people than 
any other shoe in the world. 

W. L.DOUGLAS constant endeavor for forty years has 


been to make the best shoes possible | 
forthe price. Protection against unreasonable profits t 
: 





is guaranteed by the price stamped on every pair. 
of the best and finest leathers, 
THEY ARE MAD E by skilled shoemakers,all work- 
ing to make the best shoes for the price that money 
. The smartstyles 
are the leaders in the fashion centers of America. 
W & DOUGLAS shoes are sold in 110 of our own 
n- stores in the large cities and by 
Ask your shoe dealer to 
show you W. L. Douglas shoes. Only by examining 
them Can you appreciate their value. Refuse substi- 
tutes. Insist upon having W. L. Douglas shoes with 


the retail price and the name stamped on the sole. 
The retail prices are the same everywhere. 


H]@oQrrigls 


167 Bouck Ot brcokton, Mines, 





can buy. The quality is unsu 





shoe dealers everywhere. 


If not for sale in your vicinity, write for catalog. 


70 MERCHANTS: If no dealer in your town 
handles W. L. Douglas shoes, write toda 
for exclusive rights to handle this quic 
selling, quick turn-over line, 





W. L.DOUGLA 








FOR MEN . 


_ 


Boys Shoes $4.00 & $4.50 


W.L. Douglas name gud fered 
ts the best known shoe Trade Mark 
in the world. It stands for the high- 
est standard of ity at the lowest 
possible cost. The name and price ts 
plainly stamped on the sole. 
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HRISTIAN 
ENTURY, 


A Journal of Religion 


CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON and 
HERBERT L, WILLETT, Editors 


Published Weekly Four Dollars a Year 











Says Rev. Charles W. Gilkey: “No other religious 
journal has contributed, elther to my thinking, 
preaching or living, anything like the wealth of 
guidance and inspiration that I find in The Chris- 
tian Century.” 


Prof. Harry F. Ward: “TI consider The Christian 
Century the most promising venture in the fleld of 
religious journalism in the English-speaking world.” 


Rev. Charlies KE. Jefferson: ‘‘Wherever I go among 
men, east and west, I find they are reading your 
journal.” 


Pres. W. H. P. Faunce: “I read every paragraph in 
The Christian Century every week with constantly 
growing satisfaction. Here is a journal that puts 
first things first and leaves the petty things far out 
on the circumference.” 


Rev. Cornelius Woelfkin: ‘The Christian Century is 
the only publication which comes to my home which 
gets a reading straight through upon its arrival.” 


Dr. Sherwood Eddy: “Among the few journals that 
have stood for complete social justice and a full 
social gospel, The Christian Century holds a unique 
place.” 


Pres. Ozora S. Davis: ‘‘There are some things that 
a man cannot get along without in these days; The 
Christian Century is one of them. You are fearless 
and constructive and are leading the way.” 


Bishop Francis J. McConnell: “TI regard The Christian 
Century as the greatest journalistic force working 
for social and international righteousness coming 
from any press of the Christian Church.” 


Some Notable Contributors: 


FRANCIS J. McCONNELL 
WILLIAM L. STIDGER 
CHARLES E. JEFFERSON 
FREDERICK W. NOKWOOD 
WILLIAM BE. BARTON 
JOHN R. MOTT 
JOHN M. COULTER 
SHERWOOD EDDY 
ERNEST F. ‘TITTLE 
ROBERT E. SPEER 


ALBERT PARKER FITCH 
WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 
JANE ADDAMS 
HENRY CHURCHILL KING 
PAUL HUTCHINSON 
JOHN SPARGO 
HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 
ALVA W. TAYLOR 
RUFUS M. JONES 
JOHN R. EWERS 


FREDERICK F. SHANNON 
EDGAR DE WITT JONES 
JOSEPH ERNEST McAFEE 
LLOYD C. DOUGLAS 
CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 
H. D. C. MACLACHLAN 
WINFRED E. GARRISON 
LYNN HAROLD HOUGH 
DEAN W. R. INGE 


MAUDE ROYDEN 
EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES 
ORVIS F. JORDAN 
SHAILER MATHEWS 
SAMUEL McCOMB 
ROGER BABSON 
VIDA D. SCUDDER 
JOSEPH FORT NEWTON 
CLELAND B. McAFEE 











Dr. John Dewey’s 


criticism of China’s Missionary Schools appeared in 
the New Republic some months ago. 


“American missionary education [in China] has failed,” thus 
Dr. Dewey quotes a Chinese student, “to develop independent 
energetic thought and character among even its most distin- 
guished graduates. It has produced rather a subservient intel- 
lectual type, one which is characterized as slavish.” 


Dr. Guy W. Sarvis, 


Professor of Economics and Sociology in the Uni- 
versity of Nanking, replies to Dr. Dewey’s criticism in one 
of the most trenchant and informing articles on Christian edu- 
cational ideals in China that has yet appeared. 


“Many of us who are in missionary educational work in China 
are former students of Dr. Dewey or enthusiastic foliowers of 
his educational and philosophical doctrines. We believe he de- 
sires to aid China in every possible way. We do not understand 
why, on the basis of assumption and hearsay, he has used the 
weight of his influence to damage institutions which, with all 
their imperfections, are making possible the most important con- 
tribution of America to China,” 


Dr. Sarvis’ reply will appear in a forthcoming issue of The 
Christian Century. ° . ’ 


“CHRISTIANIZING PUBLIC OPINION” 


By SAMUEL McCrea CAVERT 
The educational function of Christianity is not accomplished until the 
public opinion of the social order has itself been made Christian, so says 
Dr. Cavert in two articles about to appear in The Christian Century. These 
articles illuminate the concept of the social responsibility of the church. 


“STUDIES IN SIN” 


By H. D. C. MacLacHLAN 

Using Tolstoi, Ibsen, Browning, Kipling, Bernard Shaw, Strindberg, Dos- 
toiefsky, and A. S. M. Hutchinson as his background, Dr. Maclachlan is now 
beginning a series of articles on such subjects as “The Sin Against the Holy 
Ghost,” “Sin and Atonement,” “The Sin of Immaturity,” “The Sin of the 
Secret Wish,” “Sinning at Long Range,” “Second Hand Sinning,” “Sin and 
Punishment,” and “Sin and Social Conventions.” This will be a remarkable 
ee of literature and a unique discussion of the modern conception 
of sin. 


“CHRIST AND MODERN LIFE” 


Running currently with all other good things, the editors will continue to 
discuss and interpret the social aspects of the Christian gospel. Editorials 
and articles on such themes as these will be appearing each week: 


“The Socialism That Is Christian” 

“Christianity and Evolution” 

“When Will the Kingdom Come?” 

“The Future of the Community Church,” 
Etc., etc., ete. 


“Jesus and Modern Industrialism” 

“Christianity and Modern Science” 

“Is Modern Business Christian?’ 
eon Shows ‘The Way Out’ for the 

orld” 


The Christian Century is distinguished by its candid discussion of living 
issues in the light of the mind of Christ. 


Fill out one of these coupons and mail today. Extra postage outside U. S. 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY, I THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago - 

Dear Sirs: Please enter my name (a new sub- ™ —— ” 
scriber) for a year’s subscription to The Christian 
Century at your regular rate of $4.00 (ministers 
$8.00). I will remit upon receipt of bill and you will 
please send me without extra charge a copy of [ 
“The Reconstruction of Religion,” by Ellwood, or 
0 “The Crisis of the Churches,” by Leighton Parks, 
or — “Creative Christianity,” by George Cross, or 


I 
: Dear Sirs: 
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find $1 for a twelve weeks’ ac- 
quaintance subscription to The 
Christian Century. 


Enclosed please 


the Understanding of Jesus,” by Simkhovitch, or [ 
“What and Where Is God?’ by Swain, or [] “The 


Mind in the Making,” by Robinson, FID 5 Gipeeeentettpreseergarigetcnicsncnmontens 


Name.. 








(Use title “Rev.”’ if a minister) 
Out. 11-1-22 


Address. 





Out. 11-1-22 
































Desire Upholds Business 


The basic changes that have 
taken place in business dur- 
ing the past year or more— 
specifically the change in price 
levels and price tendencies— 
have caused business men 
everywhere to think less su- 
perficially and more funda- 
mentally about business. 

Great basic facts which were 
but little realized, except by 
thinkers along economic lines, 
have now become clearer to 
the public at large, and to 
business leaders in particular. 

One such fact is that Desire 
is the foundation of business. 
It is the desire of the people 
for any article of commerce 
that makes it profitable to 
produce it. When that desire 
fails all the agencies of its pro- 
duction must cease to operate. 

This fact was considered 
academic until the nation-wide 
cessation of liberal buying 
made it a matter of cardinal 
importance, and the question 
of the hour became the means, 
if any, of restoring the popular 
desire to do business—the de- 
sire to buy. 

It came to be seen that the 
public desire for the products 
of a business or an industry was 
the only real and permanent 


asset. Every other assumed 
asset became a liability when 
that desire subsided. 

It is upon this basic fact 
that Advertising rests. 

It is the function of Adver- 
tising to create desire. 

The desire that is created 
by Advertising is always some 
specialized form of an ele- 
mental need. Elemental needs, 
in their simple form, are the 
raw material out of which 
must be created the Demand 
for the products of industry. 
This Demand, in its turn, 
upholds civilization itself. It 
is the one necessary thing that 
inspires all human activity. 

It is the function of Art and 
Industry to take the raw ma- 
terials of nature and refine 
them into products that con- 
stitute Supply. It is the func- 
tion of Advertising to take the 
raw materials of elemental 
need for food, shelter, and 
clothing, and refine them into 
the desires for the finest prod- 
ucts of Art and Industry, and 
these desires constitute De- 
mand. Each function is as 
important as the other. And 
now the time has come when 
this fact is realized as never 
before. 


The American Association of Advertising Agencies 
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C he Hinds Cre-Maids have beauty rare 
Each one is a perfect dream. 
For they always use each day with care 





The Powder Base 
Perfection 


So many patronsof our Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream 
are now using it as a base 
for face powder, and with 
such gratifying results, that 
we are urging you to give it 
atrial. ’T will cost you only 
a few cents for a trial bottle 
and the process is extremely 
simple. Just moisten the skin 
with the cream and allow it 
to nearly dry, then dust on 
the powder. It will adhere 
wonderfully and remain in 
perfect condition longer than 
with any other base we know 
of. The cream and powder 
will prevent the skin from 
becoming rough or chapped. 


- HinpS HoNEY«eALMOND CREAM - 


These are the dainty maids who bring 
To you this useful, beautiful thing, 
To soften your skin in a healthful way 
Making it lovelier every day; 


Dry, rough hands grow fresh and smooth, 
Windburn and Sunburn, Hinds will soothe. 
“Catchy fingers” soon disappear, 

Muddy complexions change and clear; 


Daily use on your hands and arms 
Gives you the skin that always charms. 
Health and Comfort are hidden there 


A smoothness fine and a perfume rare. 


Truly a treat in life’s daily scheme, 
You'll find Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. 


All druggists and department stores sell Hinds Honey 
and Almond Cream. We will mail you a small 
sample for zc or trial bottle for 6c. Booklet Free. 


Ask your dealer for Hinds Cream Superior 
Toilet Requisites, but if not obtainable, order 
from us. We will send postpaid in the U. S. 


A. S. HINDS CO., Dept. 26, Portland, Maine 
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A.S HINDS CO 





HINDS Cre-mis FACE 
POWDER, impalpably fine 
and soft. Its delicate tints blend 
to produce the coveted effect and, 
with its subtle and distinctive 
fragrance, enhance the charm 
of every woman who uses it— 
white, flesh, pink, brunette. 
Large box, 60 cents. Trial box, 
15 cents. Sample, 2 cents. 
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